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WALTER KAUFMANN, whose “Notes on Egypt” begin on 
page 4, is making his New LeapeErR debut, but he is no 
stranger to the literary world. He edited and translated 
The Portable Nietzsche, and is the author of several other 
books on modern philosophy. An Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at Princeton University, Dr. Kaufmann spent 
the past academic year as a Fulbright research professor 
at the University of Heidelberg, Germany. He returned from 
his recent visit to Egypt via Jordan, Israel and Greece. As 
his article relates, the fact that many Egyptians took him 
for a German led them to make the sort of statements few 
Americans hear. 

This month, Meridian Books (see page 26) will reprint 
Dr. Kaufmann’s book, Existentialism from Dostoyevsky to 
Sartre. They have previously published his study on 
Nietzsche. We think it most appropriate that an appraisal 
of Nasser’s Egypt be made by a man who has studied the 
philosopher of the Superman — and the philosophers of 
perilous existence. 

Lasor APPEAL: Over the past five months, we have been 
giving you news of the Labor Committee to Release Im- 
prisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists, which 
has been organized to press for the rights of labor in the 
Soviet orbit. The Committee now has more than 400 mem- 
bers, representing practically every country on the earth, and 
including such veteran labor spokesmen as Herbert Morrison. 
Haakon Lie, Christian Pineau, Andre Philip and Giuseppe 
Saragat. We've tried to asknowledge new memberships as 
they come in, but space limitations have for several weeks 
prevented our indicating more than a handful. Here are some 
of the new members we’ve been unable to mention: 

Francisco Taboada Alegre, International Secretary, Work- 


ers Confederation of Peru; Olaf Askeland, President, No. 
wegian Transport Workers Union; Eusebio Mujal Barniol, 
Secretary General, Confederation of Cuban Workers; Frap. 
ciszek Bialas, President, International Center of Free Trade 
Unionists in Exile; Halvor Brox, Editor, Vestfinmarks 
Arbeiderblad, Hammerfest, Norway; Giordano Gattamorta, 
General Secretary, Building and Construction Workers Union 
(UIL), Italy; Candido Gregovio, Textile Workers Union, Ar. 
gentina; Ingvald Haugen. President. Norwegian Seamen's 
Union; John B. Hynd MP. British Labor party; Praphansuck 
Jotitatra, General Secretary, National Trade Union Con. 
gress, Thailand; W. A. Kieboom, General Secretary, Union 
of Railway and Tramway Workers, Netherlands; Aloysius T. 
Kumma, District Field Secretary, Likomba Plantation Work. 
ers Union, Southern Cameroons. 

Also Philip Mittwich, Chairman, Leather Workers Unio 
(DGB), West Germany; Finn Moe MP, Norwegian Labor 
party; Sebastiano Paiva, Secretary, National Confederation 
of Land Transport Workers, Brazil; Salvatore Pecoraro. 
Secretary General, Free Federation of Italian Mine Workers 
(CISL), Italy; Claudio Gonzalez Quiros, President, National 
Federation of Landworkers, Costa Rica; Paul R. Reed, l- 
ternational Representative, United Mine Workers of Amer. 
ica; Bert Seidman, economist, AFL-CIO; Ang _ Liong 
Sing, General Secretary, Singapore Trades Union Congress; 
Theodore Sismandes, General Secretary, Panhellenic Federe- 
tion of Tobacco Workers, Greece; D. Tigelaar, Presiden. 
General Agricultural Workers Union, Netherlands; Archi- 
bald Toppin, Secretary, Maryhill Constituency Labor party. 
Glasgow; Ismael M. Vazquez, Railroad Workers Union, Ar- 
gentina; Max Wonner, Chairman, Bavarian District, Federa- 
tion of German Trade Unions. 
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Canal crisis undermines confidence in pound sterling 


STALEMATE 
OVER SUEZ 


By G. L. Arnold 


LONDON 
HIS IS crisis season. The Suez 
Canal conflict has passed through 
its first climax and is nearing its sec- 
ond. Gold and dollar reserves have 
registered their biggest drop in a 
year. And at its autumn conferences 
the labor movement has virtually de- 
clared war on the Government and. 
by implication at least. on what is 
left of price stability. 

Although the three issues hang to- 
gether (as witness the fall in the re- 
serves which accurately registered 
the sterling holders’ loss of confi- 
dence), the Suez Canal conflict is the 
dominant one. It has been the prime 
factor in inflating to dangerous pro- 
portions the drop in the reserves 
normal during the late summer. For 
it has now become clear that what 
is good for Colonel Nasser is had for 
sterling. Whatever happens to the 
Suez Canal. there is an interim threat 
to Britain’s oil supplies from the Mid- 
dle East. and this prospect is having 
an unsettling effect on the nerves of 
foreign holders of sterling. But con- 
trol of the Canal is also more directly 
a factor in influencing market judg- 
ments. for it concerns Britain’s ship- 
ping interests and the trade of the 
Whole sterling area. The longer the 
conflict is dragged out, the more 
Britain is likely to feel the financial 
drought, 

Egyptian tactics are in part deter- 
mined by this calculation. The sec- 
ond London conference of Canal 
users brought out the fact that Colo- 
nel Nasser occupies a favorable tac- 
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tical position, which he can exploit 
if he has the nerve to do so. The 
more time he can gain, the less like- 
lihood there is that in the end the 
maritime powers will be able to im- 
pose a solution. By now, a point has 
been reached where even those in 
Britain who are unwilling to hand 
over control of Suez to him are re- 
duced to arguing that the Western 
powers should try to isolate him by 
winning Indian support for some 
Dulles 


scheme. This, in effect, means mak- 


modified version of the 
ing India the arbiter of the whole 
dispute. Perhaps some such outcome 
is inevitable, given the amount of 
Egyptian 


nationalism and the slowness of most 


“Bandung” 


support for 
\sian governments in recognizing 
that Colonel Nasser has already 
crossed the thin dividing line be- 
legitimate nationalism and 
expansion. But the 


tween 
“imperialist” 
adoption of such a policy—camou- 
flaged by recourse to the United Na- 
tions—can only mean delay and in 
the end a compromise which gives 
Egypt the substance of her claims. 

This is not what the British Gov- 
ernment set out to achieve when it 
called the original London conference 
of Suez Canal users. From the out- 
set, British policy (as distinct from 
Tory saber-rattling) has been di- 
rected toward the aim of a swift and 
agreed solution, backed by the over- 
whelming weight of world public 
opinion (with the obvious exception 
of the Soviet bloc). The momentum 


developed during the American- 


British-French meeting in early Au- 
gust, and sustained during the sub- 
sequent London conference of the 
maritime nations, conformed to this 
aim. By slowing down the pace of 
the Western reaction through a judi- 
cious mixture of diplomatic maneu- 
ver and suicide threats, Colonel Nas- 
ser has achieved his preliminary ob- 
jective. This does not mean that he 
has won the game, but it is now be- 
coming apparent that the conflict will 
be lengthy and will demand strong 
nerves as well as cool heads. 

In the meantime, the strain thrown 
upon Britain’s economic position by 
the predictable reaction of foreign 
sterling holders is beginning to tell. 
There is reason to believe that it ac- 
counts for the growing impression of 
disunity at the highest level, ie., in 
the Cabinet. Parliamentary votes of 
confidence have little bearing on this 
issue. In a test of wills, the decision 
taken by three or four leading figures 
in the Government is the decisive 
factor. This was obvious twenty years 
ago, when Stanley Baldwin and Nev- 
ille Chamberlain (with some assist- 
ance from a_ then inconspicuous 
figure, Mr. R. A. Butler) compelled 
their Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden, to drop his “sanctions” cam- 
paign against Mussolini. It is no less 
obvious today. The only difference is 
that (in the British view, anyhow) 
Neville Chamberlain’s role has been 
taken over by Mr. Dulles, with Mr. 
Eisenhower—an even more benignant 
and befuddled figure than the late 
Stanley Baldwin—hovering in the 
background to lend a grandfatherly 
air of wisdom to the operation. 

It is true that this impression is 
not wholly shared by some of those 
in close contact with the evolution 
of official American opinion on the 
issue. There have been reports of a 
stiffening in the attitude of Ameri- 
can officials concerned with NATO 
problems. It is hinted that while the 
State Department is still trying to 
string Colonel Nasser along, other 
departments have made up their 
minds that it would be militarily un- 
safe to give him complete control of 


the Canal. Alternatively, it is now 
suggested here and there that, what- 
ever happens to Suez, the accelerated 
building of super-tankers to take oil 
round the Cape will in a few years 
have transformed the Canal into a 
worthless ditch. If this is the long- 
term answer to the problem, there is 
nonetheless a short-term difficulty in 
tiding Western Europe over the 
danger period. If oil has to be bought 
from the Western Hemisphere. the 
additional cost in dollars should. in 
the Anglo-French view. become an 
American responsibility. It is. after 
all. the United States Government 
which, by first appeasing and then 
provoking the Colonel, has given him 
the excuse for confiscating the chief 
Anglo-French investment in the Mid- 


The proposed subsidizing of a 
fleet of giant oil-tankers in American 
shipyards, which is now the subject 
of more or less informed speculation 
here. also raises some questions. It 
would not be a wholly satisfactory 
outcome of the conflict, from the 
European viewpoint, if it merely re- 
sulted in giving the United States a 
bigger share of the world tanker 
fleet, while Western Europe had to 
pay more for its oil. Not all super- 
tankers need be built in American 
shipyards, although Mr. Onassis ap- 
parently intends to set an example 
by commissioning from the United 
States a giant 900 feet long and ca- 
pable of 100.000 
There are four shipyards in Britain 
which can build tankers of more than 
70.000 tons (the largest in service 


carrying tons. 


today is 85,000 tons) and Vickers. | 


Armstrong claims that its shipyards 
at Walker-on-Tyne can lay down a 
tanker of 1,200 feet in length. Such 
tankers cannot, it is true, dock at any 
European oil port, unless either they 
or the ports have been modified. Nor 
can they pass through the Suez Ca. 
nal. But perhaps that is something for 
Colonel Nasser to worry about. 
Super-tankers, once built, are com- 
paratively economical, reckoned in 
terms of upkeep and transportation 
costs. The trouble is that this kind of 
long-range strategy takes no account 
of Western Europe’s immediate prob- 
lems, to say nothing of British and 
French political embarrassments. 
But, having lost the first round, the 
maritime nations are perhaps best 
advised to think in longer terms. 





dle East. 


NOTES ON EGYPT 


A recent visitor to Nasser's country is reminded of Nazi Germany 


By Walter Kaufmann 


visit to Egypt strikes harshly at most Westerners’ 

bland assumption that our democratic ideals are 
self-evident and inscribed in the hearts of all men by 
their creator. Americans tend to believe that only wicked 
colonial powers have kept the peoples of Africa and Asia 
in poverty and ignorance; and a politician who fights 
British imperialism, like Egypt’s Nasser, is automatically 
credited with Jeffersonian qualities. The Nasser myth has 
died hard in the United States, even after Nasser ran for 
President unopposed and received 99 per cent of the 
votes. His nationalization of the Suez Canal is discussed 
in the same legalistic, pseudo-“objective” manner as Hit- 
ler’s early moves. Yet, if one takes the trouble to read his 
writings, one finds that Nasser, like Hitler, has made his 
intentions perfectly plain—and that the parallel between 
the two is more than just a product of British or French 
emotionalism. 

Nasser’s country, of course, could hardly be more dif- 
ferent from Hitler’s. Millions live in mud huts, and in the 
railroad stations and streets in Upper Egypt hundreds of 
people sit around on the ground, doing nothing. Grown 
men sleep in the streets at all hours of the day and not 
infrequently have bowel movements in public—or rather 


in the privacy provided by the burnoose. Children often 
sleep with their faces buried in the dust, or with their 
mouths open while flies crawl in and out. Until they are 
about 3, children are carried around on their mothers’ 
shoulders or by brothers and sisters scarcely older than 
themselves. Then, suddenly, they are apparently left to 
fend for themselves. Even in the fashionable parts of 
Cairo, 6-year-olds roam the streets at 11 P.M. One gets the 
impression that millions of Egyptians grow up with 
neither discipline nor love. Their resignation is mixed 
with resentment, and their lethargy is highly explosive. 
Improving their standard of living, hygiene and educa- 
tion is far more difficult than stirring up their resent- 
ments and xenophobia. 

It was not political interest, but admiration for ancient 
Egyptian art, that led me to Egypt. The present, however, 
obtruded everywhere. Once, I was standing in front of 8 
large police building in Cairo when, directly above my 
head, I heard the crack of a whip and a woman scream 
ing. A passing policeman suggested by gestures that she 
was a pickpocket; certain that one of us must have had 
his pockets picked in the last few days, he was trying 10 
enlist our sympathy for the whippers. I could not help 
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wondering whether the anti-imperialists were kicking out 
the Europeans so that Egyptians would have the right to 
whip their own people. 

We traveled with some German students and professors 
part of the time, and this conversation was an almost daily 
routine: “What are you?” “German.” “We Egyptians 
love the Germans.” “Why?” “Because your engineers and 
former officers are here to help us, and because you hate 
the British and the Jews as we do.” Greatly embarrassed, 
the Germans came to realize that few Egyptians had ever 
heard of Adenauer or of German reparations payments to 
Israel, and that, next to Nasser, no one is more admired 
in Egypt today than Hitler. What of the fact that Eng- 
land saved Egypt from Nazi conquest? The Germans 
agreed that the quickest way to make friends with Egyp- 
tians was to claim that you had fought against the 
British with Rommel’s Afrika Korps. That Hitler planned 
his own colonial empire in Africa is simply not known. 

How do the Egyptians feel about Americans? They flat- 
ter them when they want money. If you admit you are 
American, the prices double. If you speak another lan- 
guage, you are told at the outset: “You are my friend; 
I will not charge you American prices.” Americans pay 
more, tip more, and even prefer it that way rather than 
argue as the Germans do, for example—yet, the Arabs 
love the Germans and dislike the Americans. The way to 
their hearts is not through their purses. 

To understand the Egyptian attitude toward money, 
as well as a great many other things, one must under- 
stand baksheesh, which is not a mere word for “tip” or 
“alms” but a Weltanschauung. What Arab parents teach 
their children to shout at infidels is not “Allah il Allah!” 
but “Baksheesh!” They are not just begging. Behind this 


eternal cry is the aggressive insistence on getting some- 
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SUEZ: ‘IT IS FAR EASIER TO STOP NASSER NOW THAN IT WOULD HAVE BEEN TO STOP HITLER IN 1936° 


thing, backed by the fierce determination to make an 
infernal nuisance of oneself if necessary to extort some 
money which one does not have the slightest wish to 
earn. Those who give baksheesh are not liked any better 
for it. 

On this philosophy the economy and foreign policy of 
more than one Arab state are based. King Saud collects 
royalties for oil without lifting a finger; Jordan demands 
British baksheesh for not accepting Saud’s; and Nasser 
threatened for months to accept Russian baksheesh if the 
United States did not finance him. But all this baksheesh 
buys no favor—not even the assurance that those accept- 
ing it will refrain from vindictive acts at least in the 
immediate future. 

Financial transactions, like transportation problems, 
are not matters of everyday routine in Egypt, as in most 
countries; they are games of hazard and a constant source 
of excitement, suspense and danger. Haggling over small 
sums of money is a way of passing time, and sometimes 
one wonders whether the money itself is more than 
incidental. Honesty is not one of the rules of the game. 
Egyptians enjoy inventive dishonesty, and mendacity is 
one avenue of creativity open to all. 

Attempts to cheat tourists are, of course, by no means 
limited to hotel staffs and merchants. The passerby will 
insist on taking you to stores where, as his friend, you 
will get special prices—which is true enough; his com- 
mission will be added on. But what is most distinctively 
Egyptian is the flourishing trade in “antiquities.” The 
scarabs “just found in the sand” near ancient sites are 
actually made in a factory, while “Ramses II” is molded 
mud and dissolves in your sink if you are foolish enough 
to buy him and wash him. If you know anything about 
Egyptian art, the conversation with a dealer usually goes 





like this: “Come in and see antiquities!” “What you have 
in your window aren’t real antiquities.” “I am a Chris- 
tian. I am honest. I want no trouble with police. I do not 
put real antiquities in window; keep them inside. See 
this.” “That is not genuine.” “Oh, I was looking for 
something else. Where is it? Ah, here.” “But that is not 
old, either.” “I am a Christian. I am honest. . . .” Etc., ete. 
The stores licensed by the Government to sell antiquities 
have genuine items as well as imitations, some crude. 
some exceedingly subtle. When you spot a forgery, the 
stock reply is: “That is just to show the difference.” A 
profusion of forgeries does not prevent the best-known 
dealer in Luxor from sporting a card which reads: “By 
Premission [sic] From The Egyptian Museum Cairo: 
EVERYTHING GUARANTEED.” 

Throughout Upper Egypt and even in the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo, tourists are taken in tow by dragomen 
and subjected to the most monstrous misinformation; 
ironically, the most interesting exhibits are generally 
identified and explained by foreign scholars. Our group 
of German academicians was taken through the Cairo 
museum by a professor of Egyptology from the University 
of Cairo. Although he had studied in Hitler Germany, his 
German was even worse than his English, and I was asked 
to interpret. There was little difference between his expla- 
nations and the dragomen’s, and, after he claimed that the 
12th Dynasty (ca. 1991-1786 B.c.) had ruled 15.000 years 
ago. | managed to stay behind. It took him scarcely more 
than an hour to take the group through the entire mu- 
seum. downstairs and upstairs. 

The new Information Department. housed in a mag- 
nificent modern structure on Soliman Pasha Street in 
Cairo, makes a point of being friendly. at least to Ger- 
mans. A young man left his desk to take our group to see 
some of Cairo’s mosques, beginning with the oldest one. 
the huge Ibn Tulun Mosque. He had a great deal of trou- 
ble finding it and knew nothing about it. He also thought 
that the vast Mohammed Ali Mosque. which can be seen 
from miles away, might be about 300 years old: actually. 
it was built in the 19th century. If even the bright young 
men in the Information Department are so incredibly 
ignorant, it is understandable why Nasser finds it so easy 
to deceive his people. 

I received some literature at the Information Depart- 
ment. including Egypt Between Two Revolutions. the first 
in a series of “authoritative” studies. The book has an 
introduction by Nasser and represents a revealing attempt 
to rewrite Egyptian history from the beginning of the 
“Orabi Revolution” in 1879 to the present. Its cover 
shows the red-white-black flag of Nasser’s revolution, 
which may well have been suggested by the old black- 
white-red German flag. It also sports the Egyptian eagle. 
which is scarcely distinguishable from the German eagle. 
Inside, we find one of those pictures of Nasser which are 


as omnipresent in present-day Egypt as Hitler’s once were 
in Germany, Its caption: “The Leader.” 
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NASSER: 'HAS MADE INTENTIONS PERFECTLY PLAIN 


The twe “isms” extolled throughout the book are 
nationalism and socialism. At one point. we read: 
“Ismail fell an easy prey to Jewish brokers who . . . laid 
before him the surest way leading to the country’s ruin.” 
Further on. Orabi’s noble attempt to liberate his country 
“was rewarded by a stab in the back”—a phrase remini- 
scent of the old Nazi claim that Germany would have 
won World War I if she had not been “stabbed in the 
back.” The role played by Egypt’s large colony of former 
Nazis is an interesting subject for speculation, but there 
is no need to speculate about Nasser’s intentions. Thi 
book and other official literature are exceedingli 
explicit: 

“The Egyptians thus proved that they never abandon 
their right to avenge themselves from [sic] those who had 
inflicted misery and humiliation upon them. Their spiri 
of revenge never subsides. and they are capable 0! 
patiently awaititg [sic] the opportunity.” Woe unto the 
country that recently defeated the Egyptian Army: 
“armed intervention in Palestine.” Even though Egyp! 
refuses to sign a peace treaty with Israel and defies inter 
national agreements and the United Nations by barring 
Israeli ships from the Suez Canal, Western statesmen still 
discount Nasser’s threats to wipe out his tiny neighbor. 
The following statement of his philosophy should be 
instructive: “Perhaps Orabi’s fault lay in his kind-hearte? 
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and clement personality, but in revolutions there is no 
room for clemency or laxness. . . . Orabi should not have 
wavered to adopt whatever methods would have brought 
him nearer the realization of his aim.” 

The book presents no moral or legal case of any kind 
against Israel, though a whole chapter is devoted to the 
recent war. Instead, it engages in name-calling and offers 
reasons why Palestine should be in Egyptian hands: 
“Zionists know no limits to their ambitions, and they are 
reputed to stoop to the most menial of tactics to reach 
their ends. .. . Moreover, the existence of a Zionist state 
in Palestine would mean a serious danger to the econo- 
mies of the Arab states. Jewish products infiltrating into 
the Arab countries would be a ruinous threat to the local 
industries, and the Jews would resort to the lowest tricks 
in their endeavor to cause instability and disastrous crises 
in the finances of the Arab states. Palestine is reasonably 
rich in mineral deposits, and through its territory run the 
oil pipelines. . . . The country, too, enjoys a vital strate- 
gic position. . . . Such characteristics make it possible for 
Palestine to be a center of political gravity and a military 
base of great significance.” 

One of the book’s leitmotivs is the evils of party poli- 
tics, which it denounces much as Hitler used to denounce 
parliamentary government. What is needed instead is “a 
new way of public life . . . emanating from the real will 
and spirit of the people.” And how does one determine 
“the real will”? Following the portrait of “The Leader,” 
there is a lengthy exposition of the Fiihrerprinzip. We are 
‘of pure Egyptian blood” and 


‘ 


also assured that Nasser is 
that “he gave further evidence of-his burning enthusiasm 
and patriotic verve when he volunteered for action in 
Palestine before the regular army had moved in. though 
... his request was turned down.” 

Since some American publications still cherish the 
notion that Nasser plans to follow the lead of the “Kemal- 
ist Revolution” in Turkey. it is noteworthy that the latter 
is expressly attacked in this hook for trying “to supplant 
Moslem and Arab cultures with Western ideas.” But per- 
haps most striking of all is the brazen attempt to read 
out of history the man who led the recent Egyptian revo- 
lution and then headed the state for two years—Moham- 
med Naguib. This is carried to the point of quoting 
Naguib’s proclamations in the first person singular with- 
out mentioning his name. thus leaving the impression that 
the unexplained “I” refers to Nasser, the Leader. 

The magazine The Scribe is equally revealing. It boasts 
900.000 readers, with “100.000 copies received by the 
world’s political organizations. . . . Government execu- 


lives, . . . universities. . . . public libraries, . . . parlia- 


ments... . largest business firms.” etc., and claims to be 
“the only Egyptian monthly magazine to reach the four 
corners of the earth.” In the issue of March 1956. I read: 
“No one, not even the most ardent Zionist, can claim that 
the tramps of Israel can settle down to a bit of honest 


farming. To farm is to be cultured, and the gangsters of 
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Israel are far from that.” The Scribe also claimed that 
Israel wants war and is plotting the “destruction of the 
Arab world.” When I was in Israel, I did not find a single 
person who wanted war, while in Egypt and Jordan the 
masses have been led to clamor for war even in casual 
conversation with tourists. There is no doubt that Nasser 
would gladly sacrifice a few million Egyptians if he could 
quickly liquidate one-and-a-half million Israelis and pre- 
sent the world with a fait accompli. Unquestionably, this 
would vastly increase his prestige throughout the Arab 
world. 

However, Nasser’s ultimate ambitions transcend Pal- 
estine. This is clear from an article in the same issue of 
The Scribe, which quotes the statement in the new 
Egyptian constitution that “the Egyptian people are a 
part of the Arab nation.” According to the article. the 
Arabs have in common not only a language and a 
religion but also a “race”—-a preposterous statement. 
inasmuch as the various peoples converted by Moham- 
med’s successors were by no means ethnically homo- 
geneous. The article, written by one of the editors who 
is also the translator of the Information Department book 
mentioned above, goes on to say: 

“The states of the Arab world today have all the re- 
quisite attributes of a nation. The Arab world has been 
divided into states . . . through the machinations of 
European diplomacy and much against the national in- 
terests of the Arab people. . . . Through the impact of 
Western systems of government and the introduction of 
Western ‘political partitions,’ the Arab people in various 
administrative regions have been almost forced to develop 
a sense of loyalty toward the states of which they have 
heen made citizens after the introduction of. artificial 
political boundaries. . . . The new Arab nation which the 
present-day leaders in certain Arab countries are trying 
to work for . . . will receive stimulation and sustenance 
through the possibility of a common struggle against 
external aggression in whatever form.” 

It is scarcely a secret which Arab leader is leading the 
drive for this Arab superstate. The article defends “the 
so-called Egyptian propaganda campaign” on the ground 
that Egypt has a “moral obligation to effect the correct 
national orientation of the Arab countries.” 

Like Hitler, Nasser has unquestionably introduced 
some long-overdue reforms. If his chief concern was 
really the pitiful plight of his 22 million subjects. how- 
ever, he would not have needed to engage in foreign 
adventures. Clearly, the force that drives him is ambition, 
and it is not strange that his projected High Dam at 
Aswan is widely known as “Nasser’s pyramid.” Yet, it is 
far easier to stop Nasser now than it would have been 
to stop Hitler in 1935 or 1936. The backwardness of his 
country and the inefficiency of his government. as well 
as the almost total lack of trained technical personnel, 
are truly incredible. The big question is whether the West 
will once again wait until it is too late. 
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nize Dick Armour as the chap 
whom we must thank for practically 
all the gay swatches of color which 


Ni: LEADER readers will recog- 


enliven our pages. Dick is a bright 
and buoyant boy. The lines of life 
seem to have fallen to him in pleasant 
places. Even in the midst of the war, 
when he was doing his stint in the 
Pentagon, he could see the funny side 
of things. Now the lucky dog lives 
among the flowers and golden fruits 
of California. He has a handsome 
wife and—to top it all off—the man 
makes his living by teaching bevies 
of charming damsels in a college for 
girls. Of course it is easy for him to 
be funny. And, as if all this were 
not enough, he adds to his reputation 
and income by sending far and wide 
his snappy poems and wisecracks. 

In a world like this—and especial- 
ly in a paper like this—it is well that 
one fellow has made a specialty of 
looking at the funny side of things. 
THe New LEADER makes a virtue of 
staring the grimmest horrors square- 
ly in the face. We have told all the 
dictators where to get off and have 
taken the wraps off the atom bomb. 
But no matter how grim the danger 
that betides, Dick Armour has kept 
his light artillery rolling. Mussolini, 
Hitler and Stalin all seemed less 
dangerous after undergoing his acid- 
ulous treatment. And during all the 
years there has never been any lack 
of ammunition for this offensive. The 
dictators, the conservatives, the re- 
actionaries have always seen to that. 
They are experts at making fools of 
themselves. 

I have, of course, a special reason 
for talking about our humorist today. 


By William E. Bohn 


A Lively Look at 
Ladies in History 


McGraw-Hill have just brought out 
his new volume, /t All Started with 
Eve ($2.75). It seems just yesterday 
that we were all laughing over /t All 
Started with Columbus and It All 
Started with Europa. He has now 
covered American history, European 
history and the doings of women. 
You wonder where he will strike 
next. So far, he hasn’t given Asia or 
Africa any sort of a tumble. And 
there is, of course, still the ocean to 
dive into. 

This sparkling little volume is 
divided into thirteen chapters deal- 
ing with a baker’s dozen of history’s 
more conspicuous and magnetic fe- 
males, Of this number, eight were 
queens and practically all except 
Victoria made their reputations by 
playing games with the Seventh Com- 
mandment. Oh, yes! I was forgetting 
Eve and Lady Godiva. Still, Eve’s ex- 
periences began conspicuously with- 
out any wardrobe and Lady Godiva’s 
ended without one, so their appeal to 
the public cannot be said to rest 
exclusively on a Sunday-school level. 
Innocent nudity supplies the charm 
which in other cases was supplied 
by sexual enterprise. Poor Queen 
Victoria, of course, enjoyed. so far 
as we know, neither immorality nor 
nudity. We get our fun out of her 
by laughing at her prudery. It seems 
to serve as well as any more cos- 
mopolitan quality. 

When I first glanced down Dick 
Armour’s list of ladies and noted 
that he had honored not even one 
from the New World, I felt like 
rising up in protest. What is wrong 
with Miss America? Does she have 
bad breath or something? But the 


more I considered the matter. the 
more I felt happy to have our gals 
omitted from such a line-up. Eve is 
at the beginning of it and Mata Hari 
at the end. Those in between are 
either royal or noble. What demo- 
cratic female would want to compete 
with such an assemblage? 

The only American female our 
author even mentions is Amelia 
Bloomer, who, a century or so ago, 
devised the ugly garment which was 
named for her and has now happily 
been discarded. I have been think- 
ing of various of her American 
sisters who might have been con- 
sidered for places beside glamorous 
Europeans: Betsy Ross, Molly Pitch- 
er, Anne Rutledge, Carrie Nation, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lizzie Bord- 
en. It is a useless task. I soon 
abandoned it. Life in a_ republic 
seems not to be favorable to the sort 
of interests and activities which 
blossom into glamour. I hope our 
ladies do not find life too dull in this 
country where every sort of enter- 
prise except theirs is supposed to be 
free. 

As I read these thumbnail sketches 
of some of the world’s gayest ladies. 
I was struck by the notion that Dick 
Armour’s humor is really at the ex- 
pense of the men who surrounded 
them and furnished the prizes for 
their efforts. Delilah made a chump 
out of Samson. Helen calmly lived 
through the Trojan War with Paris, 
and then, when the fighting was over. 
according to the tale, Menelaus went 
weak in the knees and took her hack 
to poverty-stricken but well-publicized 
Greece. Cleopatra, as she is here 
pictured, made fools of Roman en- 
perors until her charm was gone and 
she had not even allure enough left 
to tempt a simple-minded asp of the 
Nile. Queen Elizabeth is represented 
as stiff, ugly and unpleasant but 
magnetic enough to keep such spright- 
ly young gallants as Raleigh and 
Essex dancing attendance. If there is 
any truth in the humorist’s history, 
the joke was not on the ladies. With 
the greatest of ease, they made fools 
of the men. 
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Social revolution takes peaceful path 


EVOLUTION IN 


BOLIVIA 


HE Bo.iviaN Revolution, the most 
 eaeononeh social movement in 
Latin America since the Mexican 
Revolution forty years ago, has en- 
tered a new phase. With the installa- 
tion of an elected President and 
Congress for the first time in five 
years, the center of gravity of Bo- 
livian public life has shifted from the 
cities and mining camps to the rural 
sections. 

Last June’s election did not funda- 
mentally alter the structure of the 
Movimiento Nacionalista Revolu- 
cionario regime, although it may 
bring about a certain shift in empha- 
sis. More important than the change 
in administration is the evolution of 
Bolivia’s economic and social situa- 
tion, 

The 1952 revolution set afoot a 
fundamental alteration in Bolivian 
society. The government of Victor 
Paz Estenssoro (April 1952-August 
1956) carried out four major re- 
forms: It established universal adult 
suffrage, nationalized tin mining, 
launched an agrarian reform, and be- 
gan a large-scale educational pro- 
gram. 

Until 1952, only about 150,000 
Bolivians were able to vote. Illiterates 
were barred from the polls, and, since 
Virtually none of the Indians knew 
how to read and write, this meant 
that the electorate consisted solely of 
the urban white or mestizo popula- 
tion. The establishment of universal 
adult suffrage laid the basis for po- 
litical participation by the Indian 
masses—four-fifths of the country’s 
population. 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


The nationalization of the big tin- 
mining companies was fundamental. 
For half a century, these tin compa- 
nies had drained untold riches from 
the nation, leaving little behind. 
Though nationalization has not been 
an economic success, it was nonethe- 
less inevitable. 

The agrarian reform was the most 
basic change brought about under 
the Paz Estenssoro regime. Although 
the actual transfers of title from 
white landlords to Indian peasants 
have just begun, the balance of power 
in the countryside has shifted de- 
cisively. 

Finally, the Paz Estenssoro Gov- 
ernment launched a vast program of 
education in the rural areas. This 
program is being closely coordinated 
with the agrarian reform and in fact 
is being administered by the Minis- 
try of Peasant Affairs, The Ministry 
reports that since 1952 some 18,000 
schools have been established—12,- 
000 of these built and financed by 
local peasant unions, and 6,000 by 
the Ministry itself. These are for the 
most part poor educational establish- 
ments, but they are a beginning. 

In addition to these social changes. 
the MNR government launched a pro- 
gram of economic development. The 
regime is trying to do everything at 
once: extensive road-building, raising 
agricultural productivity in the high- 
lands, developing the vast agricul- 
tural resources of the almost un- 
touched eastern half of Bolivia, har- 
nessing the country’s vast hydroelec- 
tric potential, expanding the hitherto 
small petroleum industry. 


This development program has re- 
ceived valuable aid from both United 
States Point Four and a large United 
Nations technical mission which has 
been in Bolivia since a few months 
before the 1952 revolution. The U.S. 
has also given essential help in keep- 
ing the people in the cities alive with 
food financed by loans and grants 
from the U.S. Government. 

In order to carry out the program, 
the Government has used much of the 
country’s limited foreign exchange 
for capital investment. This is one 
cause of the present economic crisis, 
marked by a runaway inflation and 





PAZ ESTENSSORO: RETIRES QUIETLY 


an almost universal shortage of goods 
in the cities. 

In part, however, these shortages 
stem from the land reform, which 
put hundreds of thousands of Indi- 
ans in the market for imported and 
city-made consumers’ goods for the 
first time. The reform also enabled 
peasants to consume a much larger 
proportion of rural production than 
previously. The Indians bring less to 
market and charge what the traffic 
will bear, and the Government. 
depending as it does on_ the 
political support of the peasants, is 
unable or unwilling to do anything 
about the situation. A drought last 
year further complicated the problem 
of supplying food for the cities. 











The June 1956 election showed previously had backed the MNR, _ traditional method of changing gov- ] 
how dependent the Government party _ threw their support to the Falange. ernment in the country is revolution, an 
is on Indian political support. Virtu- The Falange Socialista Boliviana not the ballot box. There has never 
ally all the middle-class voters turned was founded in 1937 in the aftermath been a government which treated its 
against the MNR. The opposition of Bolivia’s disastrous war with Para- opponents in what the U.S. considers 
Falange Socialista Boliviana carried — guay over the Chaco region. It pat- a democratic fashion. Certainly the 
some of the cities, while in others _ terned its ideas and organization after © MNR never received such treatment 
middle- and upper-class voters were the Spanish Falange. Although its itself when it was in opposition. 
against the Government party, which leaders now claim that they have At the same time, the regime’s re- 
was saved only by the still-solid MNR taken “the democratic path,” there forms have aroused violent opposi- ] 
vote in the working-class areas. is considerable doubt about this tion on the part of economically and 

In the country as a whole, however. among impartial observers. The Fa- politically powerful forces. Many of ne 
the Government won an overwhelm. _ lange says that it has given up any _ these displaced elements have, no to 
ing victory. In mining towns and thought of violently overthrowing the doubt, been seeking its violent over- a 
rural areas. support for the MNR was MNR government. But, whether or throw. Ee 
almost unanimous. The MNR candi- not it continues to plot, there are Although this may explain the re- ha 
dates for President and Vice Presi- certainly elements of the ancien _ strictions on civil liberties, it does ha 
dent. Hernan Siles and Nuflo Chavez. régime that are doing so. not completely justify them. This fact bl 
won a smashing victory. while the The new President, Hernan Siles, is realized by elements in the MNR, (2 
Opposition elected only five Deputies is committed to a policy of reconcilia- including the new President. The ex! 
and no Senators. tion and democratic government. Government is now trying to follow fol 

One surprising feature of the elec- | Even before the June election, there 4 more moderate path than its prede- po 
tion was the miserable showing of — was a general amnesty for opponents = cessor and has restored civil liberties wa 
Communist parties. Neither the of the regime. The election was rela- to a degree seldom matched in Bo- of 
Khrushchevite Partido Comunista tively free, and there is no doubt that _livian history. zal 
nor the Trotskyist Partido Obrero the MNR has the support of the great It is not certain that the Opposi- | 
Revolucionario elected a single mem- _ majority of the people. tion will accept the restoration of the 
ber of Congress. The PC received Nor is there any doubt, on the civil liberties in good faith. The Sep- be 
some 15,000 votes, the POR a fifth of other hand, that during most of the | tember 22 riot in La Paz, led by un 
that. Paz Estenssoro regime life was made Opposition-led “hunger _ strikers,” res 

The opposition forces gathered difficult for the Opposition. Enemies would tend to indicate the opposite. gre 
around the Falange Socialista Bolivi- _ of the regime were jailed and exiled, Continuation of attempts to stir up anc 
ana. Parties which had dominated the _ and freedom of the press was severely _tebellion against the MNR may have cor 
country’s politics before 1952 did not limited. (One paper, La Razon, close- dire results for all Bolivia. his 
even participate in the poll. nor did ly associated with the expropriated The fact is that Indians and miners har 
new parties. such as the Partido So- Aramayo tin-mining firm, closed its who support the Government are dec 
cial Democratico and the Partido doors entirely.) armed. So far, the peasant and miner des 
Social Cristiano. These groups, as All this must be judged against the militiamen have shown remarkable the 
well as many middle-class people who background of Bolivian politics. The restraint. There have been few. if hav 

any, outbreaks of violence on their ] 
part. But, should there be an uprising the 
POLITICAL DRIVE-IN in La Paz or some other city, armed cor 
nln Mihinn, there i «politcal dvngin where von con recive campaionIteratre, uilitiamen might well descend upon | fr 
leaving the car—News item. the town. In that case, there could nor 
What could be nicer, friends, or quicker? easily be a race war between the eco 
One stop for handbill, handshake, sticker, Indian peasants and the white and es 
And possibly, with swift precision, mestizo city people, leaving scars ‘a 
A windshield wipe to help your vision. eon which the country wold aa a 
And if by any chance, alas, siesta Ci Meals: . 
They also try to give you gas. x 
Or try a slick approach with oil, A revolt would thus put an end to Jr 
It’s easy—all you do to foil the peaceful development of the Bo- T 
Them is to blast them with your horn, livian Revolution. This would be - 
Basten 6 punting leek ef scorn, disastrous not only for Bolivia but th 
coisa on ea for her neighhors—-which have sink | 
; a lar problems—and the whole fabric ae 
of Inter-American relations. 
Oct 
¥8 The New Leader 
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The Future of Communism 





SOCIALISTS AND COEXISTENCE 


By Richard Lowenthal 


HE CONFLICT with the Soviet bloc is of a different type 
from “normal” conflicts among sovereign states; it is 
not concerned with specific, limited issues only, but tends 
to become an axis along which the world is split into two 
“camps.” Since World War II, the Soviet conquest of 
Eastern Europe and the Chinese Revolution, this problem 
has become far more acute (1) because the Soviet Union 
has become one of the two world powers and the Soviet 
bloc an effective contender for supreme world power; 
(2) because this increase in Soviet power has to a large 
extent been achieved by the use or threat of military 
force; (3) because the arrival of the H-bomb and its 
possession by both sides has made it probable that global 
war between the two camps would end in the destruction 
of a large part of mankind and the main centers of civili- 
zation. 
The Communists explain the nature of the conflict as 
the international form of the class struggle. a struggle 


‘ 


between a “socialist” system represented by the states 
under Communist rule and a “capitalist” system rep- 
resented in principle by all other states, however pro- 
gressive or reactionary their governments or economic 
and social policies and institutions. They claim that the 
conflict and the ultimate triumph of their own system is 
historically inevitable, but that just for this reason they 
have no interest in war: only the ruling classes of the 
declining capitalist world must wish for war in order to 
destroy the achievements of the “superior” system, but 
the Communists feel that they are now strong enough to 
have a chance of foiling these plans. 

In fact, the Communist states are not socialist, because 
the one-party regime is incompatible with effective social 
control of the state and of economic life, as it excludes 
free decision between alternative policies. Nor are the 
non-Communist states uniformly capitalist: The most 
economically developed nations are at various stages of 








This is the eleventh article in our series on the evolution 
of Communism, launched in our June 18 issue by George 
F. Kennan. Subsequent contributors were Adolf A. Berle 
Jr., Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Louis J. Halle, Norman 
Thomas, Dwight Macdonald, Franz Borkenau, R. H. S. 
Crossman, Donald Harrington, Ferdinand Lundberg, 
Donald Treadgold and Leslie Stevens. Richard Lowen- 
thal, European correspondent of the London Observer, 
has long been active in the world Socialist movement. 
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an evolution toward democratic control of the means of 
production and their use, i.e., toward socialism. The real 
conflict is not between a “socialist” and a “capitalist” 
bloc, but between a bloc of totalitarian one-party states 
whose political institutions constitute a barrier against 
socialism, and a highly diversified free society at differ- 
ent stages of evolution toward socialism. The conflict is 
not a class conflict, but is due to the inherent tendency of 
any totalitarian regime to regard as an enemy whatever 
is not under its control; it is total and unlimited, because 
totalitarian ambition is unlimited. 

It is true that the conflict is irreconcilable. It is also 
true that irreconcilable conflict does not mean inevitable 
war. This is not a new fact due to Stalin’s death or the 
H-bomb; even formerly, Communism (in contrast to 
Nazism) has always tried to avoid getting involved in 
world war, being convinced that time was ultimately on 
its side. It has used violence and aggression as one of its 
means, but has always sought to limit the risk. Today, 
the possibility and desirability of avoiding world war has 
been officially formulated by the Communists; at the same 
time, they do not hide that “coexistence” is a method of 
continuing the irreconcilable conflict with the non-Com- 
munist world by all means short of world war. In this 
conflict, democratic socialists cannot help being on the 
side of the free societies—the only ones in which they 
can exist and work for their aims. 

To what extent have the causes of the conflict been 
affected by post-Stalin changes in Russia? The internal 
changes are not merely tactical. but of substantial impor- 
tance. There has been a real reduction in the powers of 
the secret police to intervene in intra-Party disputes and 
a restoration of the supremacy of the Party. There is 
proceeding a major reform of the penal system, trans- 
forming the slave-labor camps into forced settlements of 
legally free serfs who are allowed to earn wages and 
live with their families. There is a general attempt to 
reduce the role of compulsion and to increase the role 
of incentive in Soviet economic life, which corresponds 
to the end of the period of primitive accumulation, the 
period of the original creation of a vast industrial appa- 
ratus with the help of large manpower reserves, and to 
the beginning of a period of labor shortage in which 
further economic expansion depends chiefly on the in- 
crease of productivity per head. 

The changes have not, however, modified the one-party 
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dictatorship and its ideology. and the present Soviet lead- 
ers do not intend that they should modify them. There is 
no tendency toward freedom of public discussion on any 
level, including the intra-Party level, or toward the 
open and independent organization of different economic 
groups for their different interests. There is, in other 
words, no tendency toward democracy, either in Soviet 
society or even inside the Party; the fagade of collective 
leadership is less important than the inherent need of a 
dictatorial party machine for concentration of ultimate 
control in the hands of one man. Accordingly, the doc- 
trine that the victory of “socialism” depends on the total 
control of a Communist monopoly party, which is the 
basis of the division of the world into two camps. has not 
been modified either. 

There is evidence. however. that the changes which 
have already taken place did not wholly correspond to 
the original plans of the present leaders, but in part rep- 
resent their attempt to preserve the Party dictatorship by 
adapting it to growing social pressures outside their con- 
trol. This applies in particular to the extent of the repudi- 
ation of Stalin in Khrushchev’s “secret” speech at the 
last Party Congress. A statement which was bound to 
weaken the authority of the present leaders by exposing 
their own complicity in Stalin’s crimes can only have been 
wrung from them by the feeling that important social 
forces demanded the disclosure of Stalin’s methods as 
the only moral guarantee against their recurrence—since 
they were unwilling to give the material guarantee of 
ending the dictatorship. The theoretical repudiation of 
Stalin’s doctrine that the “class struggle” is bound to 
sharpen the more the “construction of socialism” pro- 
ceeds amounts to a promise of increased personal and 
economic security to the Soviet people in general and the 
privileged bureaucracy, including the military, in particu- 
lar; yet it takes away the theoretical foundation for the 
attempt to make the Party dictatorship permanent. Stalin 
had come to the conclusion that he could only maintain 
his rule by a “permanent revolution from above”—by 
periodically shaking up society, destroying entire strata 
and never allowing anybody to settle down. It remains to 
be seen whether his heirs can maintain the system by 
other methods, or whether the beginning of serious con- 
cessions to social pressures will open the way for a 
“Thermidorian” end of the revolution—an overthrow of 
the Party dictatorship by the new privileged classes which 
it has created. 

As the Party regime is still in power in Russia itself, 
the basic conflict with the non-Communist world con- 
tinues. In particular, the two changes of doctrine pro- 
claimed with a flourish of trumpets at the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU—the avoidability of world war and the pos- 
sibility of “peaceful” and “parliamentary” roads to 
socialism—make no difference to the nature of that con- 
flict. The division of the world into two camps is still a 
basic article of Communist faith, and the recognition that 


this need not lead to world war is less new than it sounds: 
It merely serves to express the increased self-confidence of 
the Soviet bloc. The admission of a “peaceful road to 
socialism” is still coupled with a rigid rejection of 
“reformism” and is interpreted, with examples from the 
Baltic states and postwar Eastern Europe. as referring to 
the possibility of achieving Communist party dictator. 
ship in some countries by the anti-democratic use of 
parliament to get hold of the state machine by a “legal” 
coup d état, just as Hitler did. The only new element here 
is that Stalin’s heirs no longer confine this possibility to 
states bordering the Soviet Union—that they grant to 
their foreign followers greater freedom of experiment in 
pursuing the aims of world revolution. 

The major changes in Soviet foreign policy so far have 
thus been purely tactical—with one exception to be dis- 
cussed later. This does not mean that they are not real 
and important, only that they do not affect the nature of 
the conflict itself and could be reversed at some future 
date, provided the Party regime succeeds in perpetuating 
itself in Russia. The first of these major tactical changes 
is the switch from the use of military force or its threat 
in local wars, guerrilla actions or frontier demonstrations 
to the use of predominantly peaceful methods of political 
and economic penetration and maneuver. That change 
had been overdue in Europe since 1949 and in Asia since 
1951, when it became obvious that further forcible expan- 
sion of the Soviet bloc territory was not possible for the 
time being without major risk; for the new objectives of 
consolidation of control over the countries already con- 
quered, the new methods are plainly more effective. De- 
layed in Stalin’s last years, due partly to conflicts within 
the Soviet orbit, the switch has since become even more 
urgent in connection with the changes in military tech- 
nique and the manpower problem. It has manifested itself 
in the Korean and Indo-Chinese armistice agreements, the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Austria and from the 
bases in Porkkala and Port Arthur, and the reduction in 
Soviet and satellite conventional forces, as well as in the 
all-round efforts of Soviet diplomacy to reduce friction 
with non-Communist neighbor states and to obtain West- 
ern recognition for the status quo. 

Another major tactical change is based on the belated 
recognition that the new ex-colonial nations of Asia are 
genuinely independent, and that it is therefore foolish to 
treat their governments a priori as agents of foreign in 
perialism. While these governments, being non-Commu: 
nist, are still regarded as ultimately hostile and due for 
overthrow, the tactical possibility of dividing them from 
the Western powers has now been recognized and turned 
into a major objective of Soviet bloc policy. This tactical 
change is manifested in the Bandung policy of suppor! 
for “neutralist” anti-colonialism, in the Soviet intrusio! 
into the Middle East not by threats against the Baghdad 
Pact states but by support for their local opponents, and 
generally in the emergence of a Soviet policy of aid 
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underdeveloped countries—aid based on a _ combina- 
tion of long-term loans with long-term contracts for bulk 
purchase of local produce patterned on Hitler’s technique 
of penetrating the Balkans. 

One change in Soviet foreign relations that is more 
than tactical, because it is directly connected with the 
internal changes caused by the “de-Stalinization,” con- 
cerns relations within the Soviet orbit. Stalin’s attempt 
to recognize no independent Communist revolutions, 
which produced the conflict with Yugoslavia, has had to 
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be given up as untenable, and the doctrine of the “leading 
tole of the Soviet Union”—a latter-day outgrowth of the 
earlier “socialism in one country”—has been replaced by 
the “Leninist” formula of “fraternal relations” between 
independent Communist parties and governments origi- 
nally advocated by Tito. Here the intention of Stalin’s 
heirs was plainly to confine the new “dominion status” to 
China and Yugoslavia; but, together with the blow in- 
flicted on their own authority by the “secret” Khrushchev 
speech, the new doctrine has inevitably stimulated a de- 
sire for increased independence also among the satellite 
Communist parties and some of those in partibus infi- 
delium. The result is a loosening of international Com- 
munist discipline and an uncontrolled ferment in some 
satellite states, notably Poland and to a lesser extent Hun- 
gary, to which the Soviet leaders have already reacted 
with efforts to reassert their authority. Here, as in inter- 
nal Soviet affairs, and in contrast to other aspects of 
Soviet foreign policy, we are faced not with tactics 
according to plan, but with a process in flux. 

Democratic socialists must accept the fact that, while 
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the Party dictatorship continues, coexistence will be a 
form of conflict between irreconcilable political systems. 
In this conflict, our conviction of the ultimate superiority 
of a free society evolving toward socialism need be no 
less firm than the Communists’ conviction of their own 
superiority. Our objective must be not only to maintain 
our own freedom and pursue our socialist development 
unshaken by any form of Communist attack, but to reduce 
by peaceful means the territory enslaved by totalitarian- 
ism and ultimately to survive that system. To this end, 
we shall need a military balance of power against any 
revival of Communist military pressure; a positive pol- 
icy of socialist development, in internal, colonial 
and international relations, which alone can prevent the 
stagnation and breakdown on which totalitarianism 
thrives; and an active policy for exploiting the contra- 
dictions within the Communist camp in order to promote 
the restoration of the independence of the satellite peo- 
ples and an evolution away from dictatorship in Russia 
herself. 

In the present situation, where military tension is re- 
duced, considerations of a balance of power are still rele- 
vant because the Soviet bloc retains the capacity to renew 
local aggression. But military preparations, while still 
ultimately vital, become less important for day-to-day 
policy than positive and constructive efforts such as 
colonial reforms, foreign aid, and international economic 
stabilization policies, which are the specific weapons of 
“competitive coexistence.” Within the military field itself, 
the maintenance of large standing armies of the major 
powers is becoming less important than the development 
of nuclear weapons and their means of delivery as a 
deterrent to global war on the one hand, and the develop- 
ment of adequately equipped local forces in the borderline 
areas against the risk of local war on the other. This may 
also modify the function, and in some cases the value, of 
military alliances as distinct from guarantees. 

Both the diplomacy and the propaganda of the demo- 
cratic nations, and the international relations of the demo- 
cratic labor movement, must avoid the fallacy of confusing 
the need of peaceful coexistence with an enemy, so as to 
avoid war and reduce the military burden, with gestures 
of friendship which help the Soviets in consolidating an 
empire we wish to destroy. Multiplication of contacts 
which penetrate the Communist monopoly of propaganda 
in these countries is good; formal delegations based on 
the pretense of alleged common aims of Communists and 
Socialists are bad. We shall always wish to live in peace 
with the Russian state, under whatever regime; we do not 
wish to live in friendship with the Soviet Communist 
party, but wish for the destruction of its rule. Because a 
process of partly uncontrolled change has started in both 
Russia and the satellites, there is a chance that “libera- 
tion” in the sense of an end to totalitarian rule may come 
about; but it depends in part on our bearing this objective 
clearly in mind. 
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Law Loses 


Winturop, Mass. 
SOCIOLOGIST searching for a tell- 
A ing example of community tol- 
erance of lawlessness need look no 
farther than this seaside town of 20.- 
000 in metropolitan Boston. Winthrop 
differs from the average United States 
community not so much in_ the 
amount or seriousness of criminality 
lying just beneath the surface as in 
the local attitude toward it. 

In most communities of Winthrop’s 
size, there are enough voices of in- 
dignation to force at least an investi- 
gation and some corrective measures, 
however temporary they may prove 
in the long run. But Winthrop, whose 
police chief has been under heavy at- 
tack from state agencies twice in the 
last 10 years, merely goes placidly on 
its way. 

Two months ago, most readers of 
the metropolitan Boston press would 
have predicted confidently that Chief 
William Pumphret was at long last 
on the way out. Called before the 
Massachusetts Crime Commission, he 
confessed to “ro memory” of any 
prosecutions of illegal gambling ac- 
tivity in his town in the last decade. 
This contrasts oddly with the finding 
of the Commission that Winthrop had 
more bookmaking than any town of 
comparable size in the state. 

Police-department records were re- 
ported missing. Patrolmen who took 
too much interest in ferreting out the 
headquarters of horse and dog bet- 
ting and numbers pools were said to 
have been given a quick freeze. One 
sergeant informed the Commission 
that a reputed kingpin gambler told 
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him, “It’s the custom to take care of 
everyone from sergeants up.” And 
another patrolman saw the chief meet 
this same alleged gambler only a few 
hours before a fruitless raid on a sus- 
pected bookmaking spot. 

In the witness chair, Chief Pumph- 
ret defied the Commission to prove its 
contentions. One typical exchange 
followed when the chief was shown 
a noose made of clothesline on which 
printed messages like “Stop looking” 
and “Think it over” had been tied: 
the noose had been found in the 
locker of one of the Winthrop police 
sergeants: 

“Q: Do you believe that such a 
thing could happen in your head- 
quarters? 

“A: Anything can happen. 

“Q: What do you think it means? 

“A: It 


clothesline, or something.” 


means someone lost a 

Much to the surprise of the Crime 
Commission, the first reaction in 
Winthrop was bitter abuse of the ser- 
geant who had dared to speak his 
mind. Obscene notes were found on 
his locker door, and a move was initi- 
ated to discipline him for a minor 
infraction of police rules. This would 
have prevented his further promo- 
tion, 

During the hearing, the Commis- 
sion chairman, Judge Charles C. 
Cabot, had praised the sergeant as a 
“courageous and honest officer” to 
whom the Commission would guar- 
antee protection. Publication of the 
news of the impending punishment 
has for the moment slowed down the 
sergeant’s tormentors. 


Out in Winthrop, Mass. 


By Courtney Sheldon 


A reporter looking further into 
Winthrop’s reaction also found that 
the Board of Selectmen, the govern- 
ing body of the town, had been. in- 
different even in the matter of get- 
ting a transcript of the hearing. No 
investigation was planned. 

Why this middle-income residen- 
tial, resort and business town (it 
voted Republican across the board 
in 1952) was so slow to pick up the 
challenge of the Commission’s ex- 
posure became quickly apparent. The 
town had an unusual number of 
clubs. yacht and otherwise. The Com- 
mission’s investigation had forced 
these clubs to store illegal slot ma- 
chines and stop selling liquor in dry 
Winthrop. This offended many “sub- 
stantial” citizens who protested that 
town “charities” benefiting from the 
proceeds of illegal liquor and gam- 
bling, as well as club treasuries, 
would suffer. Over the years, the po- 
lice had not bothered the clubs about 
these activities. 

Thus, a story which would not be 
unfamiliar to the old-time muckrak- 
ers began to emerge. The so-called 
respectable citizens were little con- 
cerned with whether or not illegal 
bookmaking headquarters were en- 
trenched in their town as long as they 
themselves could do whatever they 
pleased. 

The clubs are now admittedly wait- 
ing for the situation to quiet down. 
whereupon the liquor selling and 
one-armed bandits will be back in 
force. And, in the police station. the 
“neople’s chief” remains firmly in 
power. 
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Traffic Problems Plague 
Quaker City Officials 


By Walter R. Storey 


PHILADELPHIA 

IKE MOST major metropolitan 
cin this city is plagued with a 
trafic problem that threatens to ruin 
its very center unless something dras- 
tic is done soon. Ard the situation 
has heen made even more acute be- 
cause one huge hotel, office-building 
and transportation complex (Penn 
Center) is more than half finished 
and another is under way (Independ- 
ence Mall Development) . 

Philadelphia’s relatively new  re- 
form Mayor, Richardson Dilworth, 
feels the problem can be solved only 
by increased use of public transporta- 
tion, even if the city must operate the 
hitherto privately-run system itself. 
Negotiations toward the purchase of 
the Public Transit Company’s proper- 
ties started last spring. There was lit- 
tle serious protest from the financial 
community, which usually opposes 
such moves, because it feels that no 
private owner can afford to provide 
adequate service. The only condition 
this group would attach to the pur- 
chase is that the price be reasonable. 

As of now, the city owns the bulk 
of the high-speed lines and claims it 
has a $200-million investment in tran- 
sit facilities. The local transit organ- 
ization has set a price of over $100 
million for its properties, but the Dil- 
worth Administration contends that 
its investment is worth only slightly 
over half that sum. 

As a last resort, the Mayor has de- 
clared the city will buy 1,000 buses 
at a cost of $22 million to act as a 
feeder for its subway lines, and oper- 
ate them in competition with the 
PTC. Further, the city will condemn 
the high-speed line it does not already 
own—the Market Street subway. 

Dilworth points up the urgency of 
the situation by citing the fact that 
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ten years ago a million people came 
into midtown every day by public 
transportation. Today. only three- 
quarters as many use it; the rest use 
autos, thereby increasing traffic and 
parking problems. This trend, Dil- 
worth notes, is likely to continue as 
approaches to the city are improved 
and it is ringed with thru-ways. 

According to the Mayor, it will 
cost $100 million to modernize local 
transit facilities. An express line must 
be installed in the key Broad Street 
subway, he insists, to cut travel time 
in half from midtown. He also wants 
elevated and subway stations im- 
proved, with escalators and platforms 
long enough to accommodate longer 
trains during peak traffic. As for rail- 
road commutation, the systems are 
uncomfortable and, besides, find this 
type of business unprofitable. Never- 
theless, the city is now attempting 
to tie them in more closely with its 
own transit lines. 

There are. of course, some serious 
problems that the city must cope with 
before it can hope to take over the 
transportation business altogether. 
Many large bus garages and mainte- 
nance depots have to be built to house 
the vehicles put into service in place 
of trolley cars. There is some ques- 
tion, too, about whether the city can 
come up with sufficient managerial 
personnel for an expanded system. In 
addition, it would have to take over 
the PTC’s present pension obliga- 
tions. Finally, the city would have to 
figure out how its subsidization of the 
transit system would affect taxes. 

One thing, however, is sure: If the 
midtown traffic mess is not untangled 
in short order, the Quaker City may 
lose much of its position as the mana- 
gerial and commercial hub of the 
Delaware Valley. 
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Ethics and 


By Sidney Hook 


(Third of a series) 


the Fifth Amendment 


T IS sometimes said that (1) those who invoke the privi- 

lege against self-incrimination in criminal proceedings 
of any sort are either criminals or perjurors. This is, as 
we have seen, an illegitimate inference. There is a chance 
that a man who is innocent may invoke the privilege be- 
cause, if certain facts were known, they would tend to 
implicate him and probably lead to his conviction. Even 
if this were not so and he had absolutely nothing to fear 
from the truth, he may not understand the meaning of the 
privilege. He may be improperly advised. In neither case 
would his action be perjurious. Nonetheless, it is true that 
(2) those who invoke the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion properly can do so only because there exists in fact 
some evidence which reasonable men would legitimately 
construe as indicating guilt although not necessarily con- 
clusive proof of guilt. Since (2) is true, it implies that 
(3) the invocation of the privilege establishes some pre- 
sumption of guilt with respect to the question at issue, a 
presumption whose gravity depends upon the attendant 
circumstances, Dean Griswold, Messrs. Taylor and Chafee, 
and, judging by their obiter dicta, several Supreme Court 
Justices are under the impression that because proposi- 
tion (1) is false, therefore propositions (2) and (3) are 
also false. In this, they are demonstrably mistaken. 

Popular discomfiture at the invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment is to be explained not merely as a conse- 
quence of inferences (2) and (3), but as a consequence 
of the fact that the actions inquired about pose a moral 
issue, This requires that we recognize certain distinc- 
tions unfortunately not always observed in current discus- 
sions. They are, however, of the first importance in ana- 
lyzing the moral issues that arise outside a strictly legal 
context but are related to professional duties, as, 
for example, when a teacher, lewyer, physician, nurse, 
Government official or employe invokes the privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

1. The first distinction is between the presumption that 
the individual who invokes the privilege committed the 
action inquired about and the judgment of moral appro- 
bation or disapprobation of the action. As a rule, only if 
we morally disapprove of the action inquired about do 
we disapprove of the invocation of the privilege with re- 
spect to questions about it. The mere fact that the law 
forbids an action is not sufficient to justify a moral con- 
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demnation of the act and a fortiori of the invocation of 
the privilege with respect to it. If kissing one’s wife on 
Sunday were illegal and a man truthfully invoked the 
privilege against self-incrimination with respect to a 
question about it, the presumption is that he did kiss his 
wife on Sunday. But in a non-Puritan community. who 
would care? He might even be applauded for it. even 
though obviously the invocation of the privilege would 
not be the best way of getting rid of a noxious law. 

There is no law which makes it illegal for a teacher of 
adolescents to urge pre-marital sex relations on his stu- 
dents as a method of achieving emotional maturity. Yet if 
a teacher in answer to an inquiry about the question by 
an educationally authorized person or agency were to 
invoke the privilege against self-incrimination, not only 
would there be a presumption that he had urged this 
course of conduct upon his students but he undoubtedly 
would be the object of moral censure. 

2. The second distinction to bear in mind is one roughl} 
observed in our ordinary moral judgment of a person 
who commits a crime, whom we condemn for committing 
the crime but not for failing to report it, and a person 
who, having witnessed a crime or having knowledge of it, 
is under some moral obligation to report it and under a 
much greater obligation to reply truthfully when ques- 
tioned about it. There are, however, exceptions to this 
obligation recognized already in Plato’s Euthyphro. 

3. A third distinction, made with considerable emphasis 
by John Stuart Mill in his discussion of the opprobrious 
epithet “informer,” so often employed to intimidate 
witnesses, is between the individual who voluntarily 
comes forward to testify against others solely for per: 
sonal gain and the individual who is subpoenaed and 
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This is the third instalment of 
Sidney Hook’s Common Sense 
and the Fifth Amendment, which 
Criterion Books will publish this 
January. Previous articles have 
dealt with the Amendment in 
terms of logic and psychology; 
the final article will discuss its 
political aspects. Dr. Hook (cut 
at right) is Chairman of the 
NYU Philosophy Department. 
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sworn as a witness and who, if he refuses to give truthful 
testimony concerning others, is guilty of contempt or per- 
jury. Normally we disapprove of tale bearers because 
the detection of crime is best left to special officials and 
because tale bearing tends to erode the cement of mutual 
trust in community relations. At the same time we would 
think poorly of any individual who, having knowledge 
that some vicious crime had been committeed, justified 
his refusal to report it on the ground that he did not want 
to incur the odium of being a tale bearer. A person who 
refuses to report a dangerous pyromaniac because he 
doesn’t want to become an “informer” is only a little less 
sick than the pyromaniac himself. 

4, This suggests another distinction between crimes 
committed within the community and crimes committed 
against the community like treason or attempted over- 
throw of the (democratic) government. Within the com- 
munity there is a general reluctance to come forward to 
identify lawbreakers or help ferret them out except 
where grave crimes have been committed. But where the 
life of the community is threatened by a foreign power. 
as in war or by Communist subversion, this reluctance 
is neither as strong nor as justified. Individuals react 
to most crimes against the community as they do to the 
major crimes within the community. There may be some 
situations in which the refusal to testify against others 
may appear heroic—or at least not very blameworthy— 
but rarely so if the matter in question involves either 
an infamous crime within the community or treason 
against the community. We do not make heroes of 
gangsters who stoically go to their deaths refusing to 
name their confederates in highway robbery or murder. 
In a democratic community there is no need to make 
heroes of political conspirators whose victims, as Fascist 
and Communist regimes show. would be much more 
numerous. 

5. Refusal to testify against others. once a witness is 
sworn, carries with it the presumption that the truthful 
testimony would be prejudicial to others. Whether wise 
or unwise, the refusal could never be regarded as heroic 
unless the one who makes it incurs some personal risk in 
withholding testimony. That is why there is nothing 
heroic in invoking the privilege against self-incrimination 
merely in order to avoid giving testimony against others. 
Legally, of course, in such a case, it is perjurious know- 
ingly to invoke the privilege falsely in order to escape 
testifying against others. Nonetheless, it remains true 
that since the witness need not disclose the grounds for 
his invocation of the privilege. and since the courts 
have given an absurdly wide latitude to the scope of the 
privilege, it may be invoked with almost complete legal 
impunity by any witness who wishes to shield others 
from the consequences of his truthful testimony. 

The reflective layman, unfamiliar with legal literature. 
sometimes asks: Why do we speak of invoking the “privi- 
lege” against giving self-incriminatory evidence? Why is 
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it not a “right” on the same footing as other “rights”? 
In some legal contexts, the terms “privilege” and “right” 
are used interchangeably, but aside from purely lexico- 
graphical and philosophical questions it should be clear 
that from an ethical standpoint we are dealing with a 
“privilege” rather than a “right” because of the general 
reasonableness of requiring testimony if we wish to de- 
velop a system of just law. As Bentham puts it, “Evi- 
dence is the basis of justice: exclude evidence, you ex- 
clude justice”; more accurately, excluding evidence makes. 
justice merely a matter of chance because it frees it from 
responsibility to fact and truth. The rule for. every en- 
lightened system of jurisprudence must be: “Let in the 
light of evidence.” The exception to the rule is a “privi- 
lege.” 

As a utilitarian, Bentham, of course, is not an ab- 
solutist except about the ultimate ends of legislation and 
morals. “Even evidence, even justice itself, like gold, can 
be bought too dear. It is always bought too dear if 
bought at the expense of a preponderant injustice”— 
which may be the case whenever the expense or delay 
involved justifies us in concluding that it would be a 
lesser evil to permit the guilty defendant to go un- 
punished or the innocent defendant to be punished (when 
we sacrifice the Sixth Amendment to the Fifth) than to. 
require testimony. Such cases should be as rare as they 
are extraordinary. 

That is why we should speak of the “privilege” rather. 
than the “right” of not giving testimony, and the burden 
of proof must rest upon those who wish to limit the 
scope of the categorical imperative: “Let in the light 
of (relevant) evidence.” That is why Justice Cardozo. 
speaks of “the duty to respond to orderly inquiry” and 
why Dean Wigmore refers to the “right” society has to. 
every man’s evidence. This right is morally binding upon 
anyone who lives by and in society except someone at 
war with a given society. Anyone who is at war with a 
given society cannot from a moral point of view con- 
sistently demand the protection of the legal and civil 
rights he wishes to destroy, even though in fact the same 
protection of due process is extended to him which is 
enjoyed by citizens who support society. If anyone has 
difficulty in understanding the prima facie duty of every 
citizen to testify truly in the interests of justice, let him 
imagine once again a case where either his own life or 
the life of one dear to him depends upon the truthful 
testimony of a witness who refuses to testify. As we 
have already .indicated, he would understand it even in 
a civil case against him for heavy damages in which 
the only witnesses who could certify to the fact that the- 
accident was no fault of his refused to testify. 

Depending upon the character of the case, criminal or 
non-criminal, the degree of hardship, vexation and un-~ 
necessary cruelty involved, the prima facie duty of giving 
evidence may be waived or suspended by legislature or 
court. Bentham discusses many cases in which relevant 
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testumony may reasonably be excluded. It is proper and 
expedient not to require heads of state or important 
Government officials to testify in certain cases where 
“secrets of state” are involved. It is proper and expedient 
not to require priests to reveal the secrets of the confes- 
sional. The scope of improper exclusions for Bentham 
is much more vast than that of proper ones, and of all 
unjustified grounds for excluding testimony the most 
unjustified is that the witness’s testimony, if truthful. 
would tend to be self-incriminating. 


a OR NOT the privilege against self-incrim- 
inatory testimony should be retained in the Con- 
stitution is largely an academic issue. For, so far as I 
know. no one has advocated the deletion of the relevant 
phrases from the Fifth Amendment. Even Senator Mc- 
Carthy. despite his use of the misleading expression 
“Fifth Amendment Communists” (there are no Fifth 
Amendment Communists, but almost all Communist 
party members who are now questioned about their 
membership invoke the Fifth Amendment), has not called 
for the abrogation of the privilege. 

The great moral issue which has arisen over the Fifth 
Amendment is not whether its invocation is legally 
justified but rather which inferences may legitimately 
be drawn from its use outside the /egal context, particu- 
larly with reference to eligibility for employment. 

Until members of the Communist party began in- 
voking the Fifth Amendment. the moral issue seemed 
plain enough. The right to a specific post in private or 
public employment is not a civil right. This is particu- 
larly true where an individual holds a position of public 
or private trust. Winning and holding such positions of 
trust is contingent upon the fulfillment of certain 
qualifications. These qualifications are not merely tech- 
nical proficiency but extend to traits of character. They 
include recognition and acceptance of the moral obliga- 
tions that go with the post. Among them are the honor- 
able fulfillment of one’s duties, candid and above-board 
behavior on all matters relevant to the tasks which are 
involved. At the very least, an individual in a position 
of trust must so comport himself that he does not under- 
mine confidence in himself or the institution which in 
the public eye he represents. Anybody may keep out of 
jail by invoking the privilege against self-incrimination. 
But there are many posts in which we may legitimately 
require standards of conduct higher than those sufficient 
to keep out of a jail. 

No one ever raised a protest when policemen earning 
$5.000 a year, questioned about the source of the $100.- 
000 they had banked. were dismissed from their posts 
when they invoked the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion. The same is true for cashiers, customs officials and 
internal revenue officers. Let any sensible person ask 
himself whether he would hire a secretary, nurse or even 
a baby sitter for his children if she refused to reply to 


a question bearing upon the proper execution of her 
duties with a response equivalent to the privilege against 
self-incrimination. Some of these sensible people aban. 
don all common sense when the positions involved are of 
much greater concern to the community than that of a 
domestic helper. 

The greatest difficulty seems to arise in assessing the 
significance of the invocation of the privilege by teachers, 
I shall return to the question later but at this point wish 
to call attention to the not widely known facts which 
seem to indicate that those who formulated policy for 
Harvard University have grasped the relevant issues 
more clearly than Dean Griswold. 

Harvard University is notable for the strength of its 
traditions of academic freedom. It has stood up mag- 
nificently against popular pressures as well as against 
stenterian blasts from Senator McCarthy. In a statement 
of May 20, 1953, the overseers of Harvard Corporation 
recognize the legitimacy of the inference drawn from 
refusal to give evidence where such evidence is relevant 
to trustworthiness: 

“We deplore the use of the Fifth Amendment by a 
member of our faculty. . . . Furthermore, since we are 
not conducting a criminal trial, we will not shut our eyes 
to the inferences of guilt, which the use of the Fifth 
Amendment creates as a matter of common sense. Hence. 
the use of the Fifth Amendment by a member of our 
teaching staff within the critical field of his possible 
domination by the Communist party makes it necessary 
in our judgment for us to inquire into the full facts. We 
regard it as misconduct, though not necessarily grave 
misconduct.” (My italics.—S.H.) 

The logical assumption of this argument is explicitly 
stated and accepted in the same declaration: 

“Membership in the Communist party is beyond the 
scope of academic freedom. . . . [it is] grave misconduct, 
justifying dismissal.” This is why the invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment in response to questions of member 
ship in the Communist party is educationally or pro- 
fessionally relevant while its invocation in response to 
a question entirely unrelated to educational function— 
say. whether the individual used undue influence on some 
testator drawing up a will—might raise no legitimate 
concern. 

The mere fact, then, that a witness invokes the Fifth 
Amendment with respect to a question bearing relevantly 
upon the performance of his duties justifies a derogatory 
inference concerning his professional or moral fitness. 
But the weight given this derogatory inference depends 
upon a number of factors which require further study. 
C. Dickerman Williams reminds us that Woodrow Wilson 
once asked: “If there is nothing to conceal, why conceal 
it?” Like others he was probably inspired by the Bib- 
lical maxim: “The wicked flee when no man pursueth. 
but the righteous are as bold as a lion!” Nonetheless. 
we know that sometimes foolish people try to conceal 
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what need not be concealed and that they sometimes fly 
when there is no need to fly. The privilege against self- 
incrimination may be invoked by a fool as well as a 
knave. by one who mistakes its meaning or is taking bad 
advice, and although beyond a certain point egregious 
foolishness may bar a man from a position of responsi- 
bility and trust, that point must be established inde- 
pendently. 

This means that an automatic inference from the pre- 
sumptive evidence of unfitness to a justified conclusion 
of ineligibility is not warranted without a hearing to 
ascertain that the individual is aware of the choice he is 
making and its probable consequences, Except in those 
rare cases where time and emergency do not brook 
the least delay, it seems to me a corollary of our recogni- 
tion of human fallibility that no legal rule or moral 
principle be applied automatically.* On the other hand, 
Dean Griswold and Telford Taylor, who have set the 
fashion for belief in some liberal quarters about this 
matter, assert that in and of itself the resort to the 
privilege, when relevant questions are put by a duly 
constituted authority, does not establish even presump- 
tive unfitness. 

It is not difficult to see wherein they are mistaken. In 
the case of the cashier or the policeman, Dean Griswold 
has argued that it is the missing money in the one case 
and the extra money in the other which constitutes the 
evidence of guilt, not the invocation of the privilege. 
But this is far from being self-evident. The missing 
money in the case of the cashier is not in and of itself 
evidence of his guilt. The money may have been stolen 
by someone else. In the absence of other relevant data, 
the missing money becomes evidence against him only 
when the privilege against self-incrimination is invoked. 
In and of itself, the extra money in the policeman’s bank 
account does not mean that he is guilty of accepting 
graft. He might have inherited it or won it at the races. 
It becomes a piece of evidence against him if he invokes 
the privilege when questioned about it. Anyone can be- 
come violently ill after eating food. By itself, this is no 
evidence of wrongdoing on the part of the cook. But if 
the cook is asked whether he put poison in the food, his 
invocation of the privilege converts the first fact into a 
weighty piece of evidence against him. Suppose we did 
not know whether any money was missing from the 
cashier's till and had not yet examined the policeman’s 
bank account, Suppose the first was asked by bank ex- 
aminers if his books were in order and the second 
whether he had accepted graft and they invoked the 


*This was written before the U.S. Supreme Court opinion in the Slochower 
case. The only sensible point in the majority decision was the ruling that dis- 
missals under Section 902 of the New York State Code should not take place 
unless those affected are given a hearing so that they understand the conse- 
by of their refusal to testify on matters affecting the fulfillment of their 
C vm duties, Slochower had committed perjury before the N.Y. State Rapp- 
1953 2. Committee in 1940 in denying membership in the Communist party. In 
deal ¢ invoked the privilege against self-incrimination in refusing to answer a 
ae question by the Senate Judiciary Committee. The obiter dicta in the 
a of the Court, written by Mr. Justice Clark, are testimony to the extra- 
rdinary influence of Dean Griswold’s book. There are no obiter dicta about the 
tthies of teaching. 
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privilege against self-incrimination; would we not be 
justified in believing that this constituted some evidence 
that they were guilty of wrongdoing? If we had to judge 
the guilt or innocence of such persons in comparison 
with other individuals who straightforwardly answered 
the question negatively, and this was all we had to go on, 
is there any question what the rational judgment would 
be? Is there any question about how often it would be 
correct in terms of predictive success in judging those 
who were guilty? 

In situations of this kind, it is possible to get ready 
agreement as to what may legitimately be inferred and 
what not with respect to reliability in the way of em- 
ployment. Why are not the same principles recognized 
when the bearing of present membership in the Com- 
munist party on employment is being assessed? 

First, because the conspiratorial character of the Com- 
munist party is not really believed on occasion even by 
those who use denunciatory rhetoric against it. Particu- 
larly the nature of its organizational techniques, the in- 
structions its members receive, the way its Control Com- 
mission functions, its liaison with the three espionage 
branches of the Soviet Union—all this is usually a sealed 
book to those who look upon Communists merely as 
people who have different opinions, despite the fact that 
evidence is available which should convince any except 
the invincibly naive that Communists are not heretics 
but conspirators. For example, it is not known by many 
who discuss the question as if Communists were merely 
heretics or non-conformists that members of the Com- 
munist party are under instructions to hamper any kind 
of investigation in court or by Congress by any means in 
their power including outright perjury. During the Rapp- 
Coudert investigations, for example, where only one wit- 
ness was available to certify to the membership of certain 
individuals in the Communist party, the latter perjuri- 
ously swore that they were not members, The same in- 
dividuals subsequently, when more than one witness 
became available, invoked the Fifth Amendment. Where 
a member of the Communist party is convinced that 
evidence does not exist to contravene his statements, he 
is under instructions to perjure himself on matters of 
moment to his party if such perjury is helpful to his 
cause. 

Secondly, since many people doubt that even proved 
membership in the Communist party should bar a man 
from Government service or teaching, it is natural that 
they should be even more doubtful whether the invoca- 
tion of the privilege which only gives presumptive evi- 
dence of Communist membership should constitute a 
bar. There is hardly any point in discussing the sig- 
nificance of the invocation of the Fifth Amendment with 
someone who believes that a primary allegiance to a 
foreign government should not bar a man from serving 
his own, particularly when that foreign government is 
pledged to overthrow one’s own. Similarly, if one be- 
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lieves that membership in the Communist party has no 
more bearing upon academic eligibility than member- 
ship in the Republican and Democratic parties (despite 
Communist party instructions to its members to indoc- 
trinate and recruit students “without exposing them- 
selves”) , a refusal on the ground of the Fifth Amendment 
to answer questions about membership can hardly appear 
to be more than a venial offense, if one at all. 

Our discussion is predicated on the assumption that 
membership in the Communist party unfits a person to 
serve his government for the same reason that member- 
ship in Murder, Inc. unfits a gangster—even if he has 
not yet been convicted of any crime—to serve on the 
police force. And for the same reason that one con- 
cludes that a member on the payroll of a real-estate lobby 
is not qualified to fill a judicial post, | am convinced 
that members of the Communist party (and any other 
party which instructs its members similarly) are unfit 
to teach. On these assumptions the pertinent questions to 
ask are (1) whether failure to answer questions about 
membership in the Communist party on grounds of the 
Fifth Amendment establishes presumptive evidence of 
the fact of membership, and (2) supposing it does, what 
bearing it has on employability. 

The third reason for not seeing that the answer to 
question (1) in the previous paragraph is affirmative 
flows from the failure to realize (and, on the part of 
Dean Griswold and Mr. Taylor, to make it known to 
their readers) that in the overwhelming majority of 
cases before Congressional committees a considerable 
amount of evidence has been introduced which tends to 
confirm the conclusion about Communist party mem- 
bership. This evidence, which often includes official 
Communist party documents, the number of the mem- 
bership card, the names of the former members of the 
Communist party who identified the witness as a fellow 
member, together with the invocation of the privilege by 
the witness, who is in a position to deny the evidence, 
makes the conclusion that the witness is a member of 
the Communist party highly probable. 

In other words, the sentence “The invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment in reply to a question about member- 
ship in the Communist party in and of itself is no ground 
whatsoever for believing the witness to be a member of 
the Communist party” is not only false; on most occa- 
sions, it is downright misleading. It is false because it 
is always some ground, and in the absence of any counter- 
vailing testimony a presumptive ground (although not 
a conclusive one), of membership. It is misleading be- 
cause if those who wrote about the Fifth Amendment 
familiarized themselves with the hearings before the Con- 
gressional committees they would discover that in the 
overwhelming majority of cases considerable independ- 
ent evidence is presented that the witness is a member of 
the Communist party, so that the reader has something 
more to go on in reaching a conclusion than the invoca- 


tion of the privilege. And this is true irrespective of 
whether we believe that Congressional investigations 
serve a useful purpose or not. and, if a useful purpose. 
one sufficiently important to outweigh their cost in other 
ways. 

Assuming now that membership in the Communist 
party may legitimately be inferred in a particular case, 
what follows in the way of employability? To answer 
this, some broader considerations are in order. 

| have maintained that no one has a Constitutional or 
moral right to any specific employment. But if some 
kind of employment is necessary to life, then to deprive 
an individual of the possibility of any kind of employ- 
ment is to deprive him of the possibility of life. Now the 
great difference between the Communist regime of terror 
and democratic society is that, while the former is utterly 
ruthless to any actual or suspected opposition to its 
tyranny, democratic society can still see the human being 
in its enemies. It aims not at their total destruction but 
only at preventing them from committing acts of mali- 
cious mischief and treason. As human beings, Commu- 
nists and other enemies of democracy have “a right to 
eat,” even though, were they to seize power, they would 
deprive us of this right. Were we to deny this, we would 
be sentencing them to hunger and privation in much the 
same brutal way that the Kremlin has made so infamous. 

But because Communists have a right to eat, it does 
not at all follow that they have a right to work in an) 
specific posts. Only political lunatics would say that 
members of the Communist party as such should have 
the same right to work in atomic energy research plants. 
in the FBI or CIA as members of other political parties 
as such. But what about other posts in Government? 
Since the strategy of the Communist party is to penetrate 
the entire state apparatus in order to weaken and betray 
it and ultimately to “shatter” it by putsch or violence in 
concert with the international Communist movement, 
in principle there would be no objection to barring 
Communist party members from all Government posts. 
But on prudential grounds this is unnecessary, and the 
ban should extend only to sensitive posts—remembering 
that some jobs even in the Department of Wild Life and 
Fisheries may be sensitive if our atomic bombs are 
stored in forests, etc. There are simply too many Gov- 
ernment jobs to make a security check feasible on all 
who hold them. 

What about posts in civil life? Those who assert that 
“in and of itself” invocation of the privilege against 
self-incrimination, when a question is put bearing 0” 
qualification to perform one’s function, is never a sut- 
ficient ground for dismissal usually admit that in some 
situations the invocation “in and of itself” of the privi- 
lege should constitute a bar (a hearing always being 
granted). The same admission is made by those who 
say that present membership in the Communist party 
and of itself is not sufficient to bar anyone from employ: 
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ment, Thus Telford Taylor admits that he would not 
approve permitting a policeman to hold office who in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment in the course of an investi- 
gation into bribery or corruption. Nor would he approve 
employing anyone handling defense secrets who invoked 
the privilege when asked about his membership in the 
Communist party. But he then adds: “And this is so not 
because the privilege-pleaders are thereby proven or even 
presumptively guilty [of corruption or membership in 
the Communist party], for they are not, but because in 
such positions we must have public servants whose 
records are open to inspection.” 

Now why must we have public servants whose records 
are open to inspection? This can only be because the 
cumulative political, historical and psychological evi- 
dence shows that public servants whose records are not 
open to inspection—who refuse to answer questions 
about bribery or other malefactions—are as a rule guilty 
of the offense charged, if not worse. That is to say, if 
all we knew about two public officials was that one an- 
swered frankly and openly all questions bearing on his 
duties and the other refused and invoked the Fifth 
Amendment, we would be justified in saying that the 
first was trustworthy and the second untrustworthy. And 
we would be justified in saying this because the larger 
the number of cases in which we make such inference. 
the greater the proportion of cases in which in fact 
further investigation would show the judgment to be 
true. That is why the refusal of a public official to an- 
swer questions about his records is presumptive evidence 
that his record will not bear examination even though 
there is a possibility that further inquiry may lead to 
his exoneration. 

Mr. Taylor raises the question against those who make 
common-sense inferences from the invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment whether there are any positions in 
which those who plead the privilege when questioned 
about Communist party membership should be retained. 

In discussing this question, there are two easy fallacies 
which seem to me to be involved in Mr. Taylor’s 
discussion. The first is to restate a reasonable proposal 
in such a way that it has no limitations. Since it has no 
limitations, it is easy to convict it of absurdity. Since one 
cannot draw a fixed or hard-and-fast line between two 
classes, one presumably cannot draw any line. If you 
begin with A, you must end with Z. “In an absolute 
sense,” says Taylor, “everyone is in a ‘sensitive’ position 
with respect to national security.” This is like objecting 
to an order of the Board of Health isolating those who 
have contagious diseases with the retort: “In an absolute 
sense, everyone is a carrier of disease germs with respect 
to health.” In an absolute sense, there are no complete 
democracies. Is there therefore no significant difference 
between a totalitarian despotism and an incomplete 
democracy? Let us grant that everything is a matter of 
degree. Degree, then, makes the difference between life 
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and death. Wisdom consists in knowing where to draw 
the line. In an absolute sense, no one knows all the 
answers. Is there therefore no difference between a fool 
and a wise man? With respect to national security, the 
problem is difficult but not insuperable. If we may risk 
a punning line: No one in his right senses can construe 
the term “sensitive” in an absolute semantic sense. Cer- 
tain fields clearly require general precautionary meas- 
ures for all appointments, others only for some, and still 
others for very few or none at all. 

The second type of fallacy recognizes the necessity of 
drawing lines but draws it arbitrarily—between Govern- 
ment enterprises and private enterprises. But not all 
posts in Government enterprises are sensitive, and some 
posts in private enterprises (aside from those in which 
secret Government work is being done) are confidential 
or involve public trust. The line of division should be 
not where, or in what sector, work is done but the nature 
of the work. Wherever the presumption of lack of moral 
integrity has been established, a prima facie case 
of unfitness has been established if the situation is one 
in which normal integrity is required for the proper ful- 
fillment of the task. 

How this would work out is illustrated in the two de- 
cisions of the Unemployment Insurance Referee Section 
of the Department of Labor of the State of New York. In 
one of them (Dec. 1953—Case No. 1-151-53R), the 
claimant demanded unemployment insurance benefits on 
the ground that she had been unjustly discharged by her 
newspaper, where she was engaged in editorial work, for 
invoking the Fifth Amendment with respect to member- 
ship in the Communist party. The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law of the State of New York provides benefits for 
persons unemployed through no fault of their own but 
specifically provides for the suspension of benefits to a 
claimant for seven consecutive weeks if loss of employ- 
ment is a consequence of “misconduct in connection with 
his employment.” 

The question for the Industrial Commissioner to de- 
cide was whether the act precipitating the employe’s dis- 
charge was “misconduct.” Although the technical aspects 
of the decision are not altogether relevant, since the 
agency is not concerned with the power of employers to 
discharge an employe, the decision is informed by such 
good sense that it has a profound bearing on the deeper 
issues. 

In answering the question: “Did her [the claimant’s] 
conduct constitute misconduct?” the Commissioner be- 
gins by saying that the answer depends upon the sig- 
nificance and implications of a refusal to affirm or deny 
Communist participation and affiliation in the year 1953. 
He then analyzes Communism as a conspiratorial move- 
ment, discusses the role of a newspaper in a free society, 
the necessity of retaining public confidence in the pro- 
fessional integrity of the reportorial staff, and concludes 
that, because the claimant’s conduct brought the news- 








paper into disrepute and “damaged” its relationship to its 
readers, her loss of employment was a consequence of 
misconduct. 

On July 15, 1954 (Case No. 90-52-54R) , the same Com- 
missioner ruled on a case of a cementer of insoles in a 
shoe factory. The claimant, who had been identified as 
an active member of the Communist party and a student 
at a secret Communist leadership training school as late 
as 1952, invoked the Fifth Amendment. 
her discharge came from her fellow-workers, 
although the justification of the discharge was outside the 
province of the agency. the situation was appraised with 
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excellent common sense. Cementing insoles is not a 
position involving trust, security or sensitivity. The Com- 
munist party gives no instructions to its members in shoe 
factories, comparable to its instructions to teachers, on 
how to cement insoles in such a way as to make it easier 
for customers to tread the party line. The Commissioner 
ruled that the claimant’s conduct, however ill-advised. 
did not constitute misconduct in connection with em- 
ployment. 

It is obvious that there are many places in which mem- 
bers of the Communist party, or those who invoke the 
Fifth Amendment rather than answer questions about 
their Communist party membership, can work without 
There is not 
much likelihood of this being recognized unless it is also 


being guilty of professional misconduct. 


understood that there are places in which Communists 
cannot work by virtue of the conspiratorial character of 
their party. the nature of their program. the instructions 
and directives given to party “fractions.” Until this 
second point is recognized, the first will not be. And it 
is important that the first should be. For unless the pub- 
lic grasps the distinction, even those employers who are 
prepared to employ members of the Communist party in 
certain kinds of non-essential employment or posts not 
involving trust will face boycotts and other forms of dis- 
crimination. Those who wish to be kind to Communists 
cannot be so without being intelligent about them. And 
intelligence about Communists and the Communist party 
has been conspicuously lacking in many discussions 
about the inferences which may be drawn from the fact 
that a member of the Communist party exercises a Con- 
stitutional right to invoke the privilege against self-in- 
crimination. 

As we have already seen, one of the unanalyzed con- 
cepts which bedevil the discussion is the concept of 
“sensitivity” in employment. In Government service, a 
sensitive post is one which has bearing on the national 
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security. But surely “sensitivity” is a contextual term 
and there are many different ways in which a post can be 
“sensitive” without involving national security. Both 
Dean Griswold and Mr. Taylor admit that a cashier who 
invokes the privilege when asked to account for the bare 
look of his till merits discharge. His post is “sensitive” 


in that business. But both of them have great difficulty 
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in understanding how a teacher’s invocation of the privi- 
lege can be construed as involving us in any risk at all, 
And if by a sensitive post we mean only one bearing on 
the national security, then obviously the teacher’s post is 
not sensitive. But if we recall what the teacher’s fune- 
tions are, what we expect him to do in relation to his stu- 
dents and subjects, then his is the most sensitive post in 
the entire educational enterprise. A teacher who invokes 
the Fifth Amendment when asked whether he is a 
member of the Communist party (which instructs him 
to act dishonestly by the use of concealment and indoc- 
trination) is just as derelict with respect to the ethics of 
his profession as is a cashier who invokes the Fifth 
Amendment when asked if he is a member of a group 
which has instructed him to rifle the cash box. 

That this is not more often appreciated is due to the 
stubborn confusion between legal and moral issues which 
seems to manifest itself when questions of Communist 
activity are discussed. It is sometimes implied that if a 
teacher exercises a legal right, or does something which 
is not strictly illegal, the concern of the academic com- 
munity with his behavior is impertinent and the im- 
position of any professional sanctions an outrage. Thus 
not infrequently we hear that to impose any pains or 
penalties upon an individual because he invokes a Con- 
stitutional right, like invoking the privilege against self- 
incrimination, is to render that right nugatory. 

Let us examine this a little more closely. Members of 
the academic community, by virtue of the rights and 
privileges they enjoy, are bound by certain correlative 
obligations, professional and moral. Among them is the 
duty “to speak the truth”; perhaps it would be better to 
say to seek the truth. This in turn entails a number of 
other obligations which explicate what is meant by seek- 
ing the truth, In addition, there are other obligations of 
a teacher, e.g., not to exploit his position to enroll stu- 
dents into political or religious organizations or to en- 
courage them to defy the laws of a democratic society. No 
one can exhaustively codify these obligations any more 
than one can exhaustively codify the obligations of an 
honest man. In moral situations, it is not true that 
everything is permitted except what is expressly for- 
bidden. 

Just as a person may be legally innocent but morally or 
professionally blameworthy. so under certain circum- 
stances an individual’s qualifications to continue in his 
profession may be seriously impugned even when he 
exercises a Constitutional right. Under the protection of 
the First Amendment, a person may plagiarize from some 
writing in the public domain with complete legal im- 
munity. But he thereby gravely compromises his posi- 
tion as an honest scholar. The legal question is here 
completely irrelevant. It is absurd, therefore. to argue 
that, because certain professional penalties follow upon 
the assertion of a Constitutional right, the right itself 
has been violated and the penalties are necessarily unjusti- 
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fied. The issue is one of professional ethics. 

It is precisely this failure to note the primacy of the 
moral issue which vitiates much of the discussion con- 
cerning the invocation of the Fifth Amendment. Profes- 
sors Sutherland and Chafee have properly observed that 
“A privileged refusal to testify is not an admission of 
guilt for the purposes of criminal prosecution” (my 
italics). But the proper concern of educators is not 
whether an individual is legally guilty for purposes of 
criminal prosecution. They are not lawyers, judges or 
prosecuting attorneys. Their concern is only with the 
question of educational integrity and professional quali- 
fications insofar as they are affected by refusal on grounds 
of self-incrimination to answer inquiries bearing on voca- 
tional fitness and trust. 

In situations where a teacher refuses to answer ques- 
tions of a duly authorized committee of Congress or of 
his colleagues, the crucial points are the kind of questions 
he refuses to answer and the grounds on which he re- 
fuses to answer them. Our moral evaluation of his action 
must rest on both of these considerations. The ques- 
tions must be pertinent to his fitness to continue in his 
profession. and so must the implications of the grounds 
of his refusal to answer them. No one will contest this 


in other fields. If a physician is asked: “Did you recom- © 


mend a risky operation because of a promise of a split 
fee?” or a lawyer: “Did you accept a gift from the de- 
fendant on the understanding that you would throw your 
client’s case?”. refusal to reply would lead to profes- 
sional disbarment. A code of professional ethics may 
legitimately require an answer where the law does not. 

For educators the sole issue posed by the invocation of 
the Fifth Amendment on the part of a member of the 
academic community, bound by the obligations of honest 
inquiry and teaching, is whether such invocation ever 
carries with it implications bearing on his moral and pro- 
fessional fitness to teach. 

An illustration will make the point clearer. Suppose a 
professor were charged with accepting money from a 
corporation to “cook” his scientific experiments. and he 
invoked the privileges of both the First and the Fifth 
Amendment. Legally he is completely justified in so do- 
ing. whether he is criminally guilty or not. But morally 
and professionally his refusal to answer the question, 
which affects the whole rationale of the scientific and 
scholarly enterprise. is highly culpable because he has 
struck a blow at the very foundations of the scientific 
community and undermined public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of his institution. Although legally in the clear. 
his refusal to answer is morally damaging to himself and 
prejudicial to his colleagues. He has exercised his Con- 
titutional rights, but it is not likely that Dean Griswold or 
Messrs. Taylor and Chafee would wring their hands 
over him. 

It is unnecessary to cite here the evidence for the con- 
clusion that membership in the Communist party is in- 
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compatible with the honorable fulfillment of the scholar’s 
and teacher’s functions in the schools of a free society. 
At the very least such membership establishes a prima 
facie presumption of unfitness to remain in the academic 
community. And if this is so, a question designed to 
elicit a truthful answer about such membership is pre- 
eminently relevant to our concern as educators even if 
the prima facie presumption is not ultimately sustained 
in any individual case. 

President John S. Dickey of Dartmouth has put the 
matter judiciously with respect to a teacher who refuses 
to answer a question about membership in the Com- 
munist party on the ground of the Fifth Amendment. 
“Such a man,” he says. “either genuinely believes his 
words may incriminate him or he is using the privilege 
improperly. On the first assumption, he. by his own 
action, avows the existence of what can reasonably be re- 
garded as disqualification for service in a position of re- 
spect and responsibility; on the other hand, if he has in- 
voked the privilege without truly believing that he needed 
its protection, he has acted falsely toward his govern- 
ment. Either way you take it, it seems to me we must say 
as a matter of general policy that such a person has com- 
promised his fitness to perform the responsibilities of 
higher education; and unless there is clear proof of 
peculiar circumstances in the particular instance which 
would make application of this policy unjust and unwise. 
the normal consequences of such disability must ensue.” 
(My italics.) 

This is the voice of common sense. As I read the 
passage, it does not imply. as some overhasty and hostile 
critics have concluded, that whoever invokes the privilege 
is a liar or guilty as charged. It implies that there is a 
reasonable presumption of unfitness, that the individual 
presumed unfit must explain to the satisfaction of the 
relevant educational authorities (his peers, I would 
urge) why he invoked the privilege. The reasonable pre- 
sumption may not be considered conclusive upon inquiry. 
But it is a reasonable presumption nonetheless. It permits 
misunderstandings to be cleared up and injustices avoided. 

Since this view is an unpopular one in certain educa- 
tional quarters, I should like to safeguard myself against 
misunderstanding. I am not saying that any individual 
is morally bound to answer any question put by a Con- 
gressional or any other committee. Nor am [ saying 
that it is morally inadmissible to refuse to answer ques- 
tions irrelevant to educational fitness and integrity on the 
ground of the Fifth Amendment. Nor am I saying that it 
is inadmissible to refuse to answer questions which are 
relevant to one’s educational fitness on the ground of the 
First Amendment, if one believes that the investigative 
agency has no authority to put these questions. What | 
am saying is that it is morally and professionally inad- 
missible to refuse to answer questions relevant to one’s 
educational fitness and integrity on the ground that a 
truthful answer would be self-incriminating. Such a re- 
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fusal should be construed as presumptive evidence of 
unfitness, final determination being left to faculty com- 
mittees elected for that purpose. 

Note carefully that this in no way prevents any person 
from following the dictates of his conscience and protest- 
ing against what he believes is a violation of either his 
legal or moral rights. He may refuse to answer questions 
bearing on his educational fitness without prejudice to 
himself, his colleagues and his institution, so long as he 
does not invoke the Fifth Amendment. In that case he is 
in the position of a heretic and it is up to the court to 
determine whether he is legally justified or not, or whether 
he should be punished or not. An individual whose con- 
science commands him to defy a legislative committee 
and who refuses to answer its questions may be an 
honorable man. innocent of any wrongdoing and free 
of presumption of educational unfitness. Although as a 
loyal citizen of a democracy he has an obligation to co- 
operate with his government, he may regard his commit- 
ment to other values as overriding it and therefore be 
prepared to face the consequences without whimpering 
as have genuine heretics in the past. But refusal to tes- 
tify on the grounds that one’s own words, if truthful, will 
incriminate oneself, although legal, cannot be counte- 
nanced by any standards of professional ethics. Such a 
procedure is presumptive evidence that a person is an 
educational conspirator—playing outside the rules of the 
game either by intent or action or both—and not an 
honest heretic. 

The issues here are grave and complex, but the funda- 
mental point was illustrated in the life and arguments 
of Socrates, the greatest of all educators, whom we pro- 
fess to honor. He insisted on telling unpalatable truths 
at the risk of his life, yet scorned conspiratorial evasion 
and the easy opportunity to escape from punishment as 
betrayal of principles upon which the very life of a free 
community depends. In a democracy, whose political insti- 
tutions permit evils to be rectified by the processes of 
freely given consent, there is no right to conspiracy. 

What is true for the democratic community is, in this 
respect, all the more true for the academic community. 
The life of the mind depends for its continuous function- 
ing upon candor, openness, and the disclosure of relevant 
information, in the process by which truth of fact and 
wisdom of policy are reached. By deliberately with- 
holding the truth on a matter which affects the very pride 
and honor of their vocation as scholars and teachers— 
particularly when other avenues of protest are open to 
men of conscience—those who invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment in refusing to answer relevant inquiries about their 
intellectual integrity are undermining academic freedom, 
not defending it. The wisest policy for those who are not 
concealed conspirators is, as Professor Westin has urged. 
the policy of “clean hands and speaking out.” 

There are a few final summary observations which, at 
the risk of repetition, must be made about the ethics of 
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the Fifth Amendment. The individual who invokes it in 
order not to incriminate others is invoking it illegally 
and, if aware of the fact, perjuriously. We may admire 
someone who, rather than testify against others, risks 
taking a greater punishment on himself. In the case of a 
heinous crime, that is not always true. A mitigating cir. 
cumstance in the case of a kidnapper or murderer or trai- 
tor may be his willingness to testify about the activities 
and whereabout of his confederates so that we can pre. 
vent additional evils. Situations involving reluctant wit- 
nesses who invoke the Fifth Amendment are usually not 
so dramatic or fateful. Nonetheless, in shielding fellow. 
members of the Communist party from incrimination a 
good party member is not guided by personal loyalty to 
friends but by party directives to obstruct investiga. 
tion by any means. Were his friends to be charged 
with heresy or deviation from the party line, he would 
sacrifice them in a moment if it did not compromise his 
own safety. It is always possible for someone who be. 
lieves it morally wrong to answer questions about others 
to refuse to answer without invoking the privilege. He 
is much more likely to be sincere in his moral professions 
if at the same time he answers truthfully relevant ques 
tions about himself. A calculated “heroism” which run 
no risks is cheap and suspect. 

In almost every case I have read about, from the days 
of the Seabury investigation to recent investigations of 
membership in conspiratorial groups, whenever the privi: 
lege against self-incriminatory testimony has been in- 
voked it was always when a prima facie case had been 
made out against the defendant or witness. When such 
was not the case, the reply to the relevant questions about 
guilt as a rule was a ringing denial. Nonetheless, although 
this increases the probability that those who in a position 
of trust, when asked questions bearing on those duties, 
take refuge in the privilege against self-incrimination are 
unfit to exercise their posts, this does not close the door 
to further inquiry. 

We cannot do without rules in law or principles in 
morals. But rules or principles by themselves do not de 
cide specific cases where the consequences of the decision 
are far-reaching, and especially when more than one rule 
or principle applies. What our analysis seems to indicate 
is that we must guard against both the view that no rea 
sonable judgment of presumptive guilt or unfitness can 
be made in cases where the privilege is invoked, and the 
view that such judgments justify automatic action, ie. 
action without a hearing of some sort which will give the 
individual an opportunity to refute the presumption. 
Both views give rise to modes of action which sometime 
offend our sense of justice—individual or social. If this 
analysis is sound, it points the way to a mode of pro 
cedure which is more reasonable and more just than the 
alternatives of automatic dismissal or no action at all wheo 
the privilege against giving self-incriminating testimony 
is invoked. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


NE OF the worst moral con- 

sequences of the development 
of nuclear weapons is the apathetic 
fatalism it has induced in Western 
thinking about German reunification 
and the liberation of the Eastern Eu- 
ropean satellites. It is widely assumed 
that neither of these objectives can 
be achieved without war and that war 
with weapons of mass destruction 
would be so terrible that even slavery 
is preferable. There is a feeling that 
the Soviet Government could crush 
any revolt by dropping a few atom 
bombs, and what would be the use of 
liberating a cemetery? 

I believe that the hold of Com- 
munist tyranny in Eastern Europe is 
not as bleakly frozen as this line of 
thinking would assume. The whole 
history of the anti-colonial movement 
since the war proves that superiority 
in weapons does not assure the crush- 
ing of liberation movements. Britain 
with good grace, the Netherlands and 
France with bad grace, have had to 
acquiesce in independence for India. 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, 
Indo-China, Morocco and Tunisia. 
Nor has the atomic bomb been of any 
use in the various little wars of the 
postwar decade—against the Greek 
Communist rebels, against the Mau 
Mau, against Communist terrorists in 
Malaya, against Moslem guerrillas in 
Algeria. 

It is just as unlikely that Russia 
would drop a nuclear bomb on a re- 
bellious Poland or East Germany as 
that France would try to solve the 
Algerian crisis by such a desperate 
remedy. Apart from the horror that 
such an act would arouse in world 
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opinion, the political results would 
be worse than futile. Friends and 
foes, pro-French as well as rebels in 
Algeria, pro-Communists as well as 
rebels in Germany or Poland, would 
be destroyed indiscriminately. Large 
areas would be reduced to a desert. 
The boomerang effects of radiation 
could not be estimated with certain- 
ty. 

Let us suppose that two purely 
hypothetical things should happen. 
Suppose, first, that the entire military 
and para-military forces of the Soviet 
Zone, as part of an irresistible pop- 
ular demand for union with free and 
prosperous West Germany, should 
pass over and join the new West 
German army. Suppose, second, that 
the next outbreak in Poland takes 
the form not of a hopelessly one- 
sided civilian revolt but of a well- 
organized plot in which the satellite 
Polish army “liquidates” its Soviet 
advisers and assures control of the 
large Polish centers by a government 
of liberation. 

It is most unlikely that the Soviet 
Government would or could respond 
to such developments by tossing 
thermonuclear weapons around in- 
discriminately. Indeed, the electric 
effect of such movements would prob- 
ably mean the overthrow of Com- 
munist tyranny in the Soviet Union. 
After all, there was a revolt in 
Vorkuta, as well as in Berlin and 
Poznan. 

The attitude of the Western powers. 
especially the United States, may well 
be the decisive factor for the un- 
leashing and success of such move- 
ments. If defeatist apathy prevails, if 


liberation becomes a dirty word in 
America, if no help or moral 
encouragement is to be expected, 
Communist tyranny may become 
consolidated, with disastrous conse- 
quences for the nations that have so 
far escaped engulfment. 

What is needed is a revival of the 
Monroe Doctrine for the eventuality 
of successful liberation from Com- 
munist rule. President Monroe de- 
clared that, while the United States 
would not attempt to change the 
status of existing European posses- 
sions on the American continent, it 
would oppose any attempt to deprive 
of independence those countries to 
the south of us which had achieved 
it. 

A declaration of similar import by 
the President or Secretary of State 
would be a rallying call to the dor- 
mant forces of freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain. While reaffirming 
America’s determination not to resort 
to aggressive war, even for such a 
good cause as liberation, it could 
state our intention to give immediate 
recognition—and, if necessary, help 
in maintaining independence—to any 
representative regime that might 
emerge from a_ successful revolt 
against Communist rule anywhere in 
the world. 

If possible, America’s NATO 
partners should be persuaded to issue 
a joint declaration that any satellite 
country which threw off the Moscow 
yoke would automatically be entitled 
to membership in NATO, with all 
the defense implications of such 
membership. Generous U.S. aid in 
the economic rehabilitation of lib- 
erated countries should also be as- 
sured. 

Such a declaration would be an 
historic event. It would move the 
issues of German reunification and 
liberation of the satellites from the 
plane of talk to that of action. It 
would undo the unfortunate psycho- 
logical effects of the smiling ex- 
changes at Geneva. It might kindle 
a flame of liberation that neither 
nuclear weapons nor anything else 
could extinguish. 
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A Paperback House 


By John Unterecker 
Instructor of English, CCNY 


ERTAINLY the most chaotic divi- 
C sion of American publishing is 
that intensely competitive field in 
which the quality-paperback houses 
battle for titles, struggle to popularize 
scholarly classics. and invent some- 
times the most handsome and fre- 
quently the most lurid covers that 
have ever graced the works of phi- 
losophers, historians and _ literary 
critics, 

With weekly 
new presses springing full-blown into 
existence and ancient (say. one-year- 
old). presses failing, no really safe 
generalizations can be made about 
the wildcat industry. The only way 
at all to see it is piecemeal, to take a 
sample press, read all of its publica- 
tions (or at least a lot of them), visit 
it, talk to its executives about the 
books and the business. 

The sample I selected was Meridian 
Books. a year-and-a-half-old house 
with an imposing list of 55 titles cur- 


announcements of 


rently in print. My homework—a 
dozen-book reading assignment— 
started last spring (at precisely the 
time, as I later discovered, that 
Meridian was in the process of sever- 
ing its ties with the Noonday Press). 
I had already read—and reviewed 
for THe New LeapeR—four Meridian 
publications: Allen Tate’s essays, 
The Man of Letters in the Modern 
World: Van Wyck Brooks’s The Or- 
deal of Mark Twain: Bradley’s 
Shakespearean Tragedy, and William 
James’s Pragmatism. Over the sum- 
mer. | made my way through the 
spring list. 

Armed with opinions, and wonder- 
ing what would prompt a publisher 
to issue such diverse titles as John 
Maynard Keynes's Essays and 
Sketches in Biography, Father M. C. 
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D’Arcy’s The Mind and Heart of 
Love and Mario Praz’s The Romantic 
Agony, at 4 o’clock on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, September 18. I walked 
over to the rather dingy building on 
Union Square which houses Merid- 
ian, rode up to the tenth floor on a 
creaking elevator, and stepped out 
into a narrow hall. To my left was a 
steel door: Meridian Books. On it 
was a freshly lettered sign, Living 
Age Books. I walked in. 

Meridian’s editorial offices them- 
selves define one aspect of the soft- 
cover industry: In order to make 
money on inexpensive editions. the 
paperback publisher must eliminate 
all the frills an established house can 
afford. Except for bookcases, the 
high-ceilinged room I walked into 
was almost bare. A few straight- 
backed chairs, a round table that 
might once have been part of a din- 
ing-room set, a switchboard. and a 
desk that had seen better days com- 
prised the furniture. On the desk were 
literally hundreds of hard-cover 
books. As I closed the door, a thin, 
wiry young man rose up from behind 
them. 

“I’m Stevenson,” he said. “Arthur 
will see you in just a moment.” He 
noticed me eying the heap of books 
on his desk. “We’re thinking about 
these,” he said. “While you’re wait- 
ing, you might like to look over the 
general file on the press.” 

I sat down at the round table and 
had started making my way through 
newspaper accounts of the founding 
of the press and lists of its original 
editorial personnel when a_ voice 
boomed behind me, “That’s ancient 
history. How are you? I’m Arthur 
Cohen.” I had formed a mental pic- 
ture of Meridian’s director as I 


read the spring list: He would be a 
man in his fifties, perhaps timid, 
a balding, beglassed businessman. 
reader. Arthur A. Cohen in the flesh 
turned out to be energetic, good- 
looking. dark-haired, 28. 

As | followed him into his office, 
he asked me exactly what I wanted 
to know about Meridian. I asked 
what kind of an audience the books 
were directed toward. “Several, real- 
ly,” he answered. “The one audience 
we aren’t likely to have is the egg. 
head. There aren’t enough of him. 
Probably the bulk of our readers 
come from the uninstructed middle 
class, a group which is tremendously 
interested in acquiring culture but 
which for one reason or another has 
not in the past done so.” 

I asked what sort of books they 
were most likely to buy. “Well, the 
books that have sold best have been 
what I like to call ‘intellectual how- 
to-do-its.’ books like Bradley’s essays 
on Shakespeare that let the reader 
learn a lot about a given area ina 
short space.” 

“Then that would account for your 
publishing the Runciman book.” | 
said. Steven Runciman’s Byzantine 
Civilization ($1.25) had struck me as 
a good solid history, though one 
somewhat cluttered with dates and 
names of minor figures. As its title 
indicates. it is a survey of the whole 
vast Byzantine empire from its incep- 
tion in the year 330 A.D. to its disso- 
lution over a thousand years later. 
The life of the capital city is outlined 
in detail—its religious and _ racial 
toleration, the role of eunuchs in its 
government, its superstitions and sys- 
tems of sanitation. 

“Yes, Runciman’s is a good exam 
ple of the sort of book our audience 
is interested in. Since April, when it 
was published. it’s had a remarkable 
sale—nearly 8,000 copies—and its 
sales are holding up beautifully.” He 
picked up a Jong sheet of tabulations. 
“This is one of the most important 
parts of our business, a weekly record 
of inventory and sales. From this ! 
can tell exactly how many books we 
have in stock and, what’s more impor: 
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tant, how many we'll have in stock 
next week. a month from now, or six 
months from now. Profit comes in 
pennies in the paperbacks, We have 
to know exactly where we stand.” 

Meridian normally publishes some- 
where in the neighborhood of 11,000 
copies in its first printing of a title. 
Mr. Cohen told me. and re-orders as 
the need develops. Like most paper- 
back firms. however, it is feeling the 
double pinch of an almost saturated 
market and the tightening consumer 
purse-strings the auto industry has 
so vocally noted. On the other hand. 
all the books on its first list have sold 
out their original printings and 
Jacques Maritain’s Creative Intuition 
in Art and Poetry ($1.35) has sold 
35.000 copies and is still going 
strong. 

“The other audience we aim for is 
the one that has so far hardly been 
tapped by the paperbacks, namely 
those areas in which our competitors 
have not been supplying material.” 

“And that, I suppose, accounts for 
Stanislavski.” Constantin Stanislav- 
ski's My Life in Art ($1.95), the 
great director’s account of his theatri- 
cal experiences, is a remarkably can- 
did study of his own development and 
that of the Moscow Art Theater. It is 
a real joy to read, and J. J. Robbins’s 
translation is first-rate. Drama has 
always been a desert area in the 
paperbacks, and though the new 
Dramabook series is beginning to fill 
the gaps by reprinting selections 
from the famous English Mermaid 
editions like the complete Congreve 
(Mermaid Dramabooks, $1.45) and 
studies such as Henry Granville- 
Barker’s On Dramatic Method (Dra- 
mabooks, $0.95). there is still a long 
way for the paperback publishers to 
go. My Life in Art is one of the first 
important milestones on the way. 

“And yet, do you know, a great 
many people both within and without 
our organization opposed our publi- 
cation of Stanislavski. The book has 
sold, I’m happy to report, extremely 
well. Another area that has been com- 
paratively unexplored in paperbacks 
and that we’ve gone into very heavily 
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with our Living Age series is that 
of religion.” 

I had not then and have not yet 
read any of Meridian’s Living Age 
series, which includes such titles as 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s An /nterpretation 
of Christian Ethics ($1.25) and Ru- 
dolf Bultmann’s Primitive Christian- 
ity in Its Contemporary Setting 
($1.25), but I had read in the regu- 
lar Meridian series Father M. C. 
D’Arcy’s The Mind and Heart of 
Love ($1.35), Denis de Rougemont’s 
The Devil’s Share ($1.25) and an 
anthology of selections from longer 
works, The Writings of Martin 
Buber ($1.35). Of these. Buber— 
even in selections—is for me by far 
the most exciting thinker. His essen- 
tial notion that man only experiences 
reality in moments of what he calls 
Dialogue. moments of intuitive un- 
derstanding between individual men 
as they meet face to face and create 
between them the truth of each other. 
is one of the most impressive accom- 
plishments of contemporary philoso- 
phy. And de Rougemont and Father 
D’Arcy. though the first ignores him 
and the second disclaims being di- 
rectly influenced by his philosophy, 
could hardly. I feel, come quite to 
all the conclusions they do come to 
regarding man’s state on earth—if 
not in Heaven—had . Buber not 
worked out his brilliant insights be- 
fore they had written their books. 

Just as Meridian seems to have at- 
tempted to balance Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant theology in its cur- 
rent list. it seems also interested in 
“balancing” against C. G. Jung’s Two 


Essays on Analytical Psychology 
($1.35). which had been included in 
the spring list, Edward Glover’s 


Freud or Jung? ($1.25), the frankly 
pro-Freudian study which should be 
hitting the bookstores any day now. 
Jung’s two essays, intended for the 
general reader rather than the psy- 
Jung’s views 
clearly and far more simply than the 
conventional popularizations of his 
work, Unlike Buber—and therefore 
more pessimistic— 


choanalyst. present 


ultimately far 
Jung sees man as irrevocably isolated 


in his self, an “I” bearing the im- 
mense burden not only of his own but 
also of his civilization’s past on his 
frail shoulders: 

“Even the man whom we think we 
know best and who assures us himself 
that we understand him through and 
through is at bottom a stranger to us. 
He is different. The most we can do, 
and the best, is to have at least some 
inkling of his otherness, to respect it. 
and to guard against the outrageous 
stupidity of wishing to interpret it.” 

In the area of politics, Meridian 
has consciously or unconsciously 
joined Woodrow Wilson’s brilliant 
attack on the House and Senate com- 
mittees, Congressional Government 
($1.25), a book which—once almost 
out-of-date—seems again after the 
McCarthy scare remarkably contem- 
porary, and Keynes’s Essays and 
Sketches in Biography ($1.35). 
Keynes, almost everything that Wil- 
son was not, saw the American Presi- 
dent as “a nonconformist clergyman. 

. a blind man, unbelievably out of 
touch with the realities of things, 
filled with all the wrong suspicions,” 
a high-minded man manipulated by 
“Mr. Hoover .. . at his elbow, who in 
his capacity of American Food Con- 
troller had promised the American 
farmers a minimum price for their 
. .” Wilson’s young feeling 
that, though things were wrong, wis- 
dom and sense could nevertheless 


hogs. . 


function in government contrasts spec- 
tacularly with Keynes’s urbanity, his 
almost carefree acknowledgement that 
the wrongness of things—at least in 
international relations—is, if not the 
ideal, the real order of the day. 

The rest of the books on Meridi- 
an’s spring list fall into another cate- 
gory which Mr. Cohen went on to 
define for me, a category every paper- 
back publisher is anxious to explore. 
that category dominated by “books 
that have merit and yet fill a popular 
need, books that fit into a current 
intellectual fashion.” 

Leading the list here is Mario 
Praz’s The Romantic Agony ($1.95). 
This remarkably difficult book, made 
even more difficult by footnotes on 
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footnotes and untranslated French 
and Italian quotations, has proved— 
if nothing else—that an interest in 
literary treatments of sexual excesses 
is more than likely going to be with 
us for a long time. Though his analy- 
sis of the Marquis de Sade and his 
influence is not really the center of 
Praz’s book, I am willing to bet that 
90 per cent of his readers are drawn 
to the study by rumors that it is. 

A very different study of romanti- 
cism, Jacques Barzun’s Berlioz and 
His Century ($1.45), balances neatly 
Praz’s lopsided portrait by an exami- 
nation of Berlioz’s kind of idealism, a 
romantic celebration of the excellence 
of classical form. It is around this 
paradox—the essentially classic views 
of a great romantic figure given to all 
the exaggerated passion, the senti- 
mental gestures of his time—that 
Professor Barzun builds his book. 

Two other books that appeal to 
current intellectual fashions are Jo- 
seph Campbell’s The Hero with a 
Thousand Faces ($1.45) and Walter 
Kaufmann’s very sound _ study, 
Nietzsche ($1.45). Kaufmann sets out 
deliberately to debunk the theories 
of Nietzsche’s “pre-Nazi” philosophy 
that had been largely circulated by 
Nietzsche’s own sister in her very 
slanted editorial and biographical 
work. Not a defender of Nietzsche, 
Kaufmann does a first-rate job of 
setting the record straight. 

These, then, are the sort of books 
one paperback press turns out, books 
aimed deliberately at the “uninstruct- 
ed middle class.” But that is really 
only half the story. For where does 
that class get its books? In answer to 
that question, Mr. Cohen had far less 
precise statistics, though those he 
had were interesting enough. 

About 20 per cent of Meridian’s 
current output of books, for instance, 
is being exported—and nearly a third 
of that 20 per cent is going directly 
to Israel. Surprisingly enough, the 
remaining two-thirds: of the export 
business go to largely undeveloped 
areas—Turkey, India, Indonesia. 

About 45 per cent of the Meridian 
output heads for college bookstores, 


where the paperbacks are making 
spectacular inroads on the “solid” 
books you and I lugged from class to 
class or withdrew from the library 
for reference and study. 

The remaining copies are distrib- 
uted—no one seems precisely to know 
in what proportions—among_book- 
stores, drugstores and newsstands. 
Since most newsstand and drugstore 
distribution is through jobbers, Mr. 
Cohen could only say “a lot” of his 
books appear on their racks. 

And what are Meridian’s plans? 
Many. For one thing, it is currently 
experimenting with the simultaneous 
publication of hard-cover and soft- 
cover books. These, identified as 
Meridian Library books, will be—at 
first—reprints of such expensive or 


long-out-of-print volumes as Seyf- 
fert’s A Dictionary of Classical An. 
tiquities. Meridian’s long-range plans, 
however. incline toward the publica- 
tion of original hard-cover books and 
the subsequent (say, several years 
subsequent) publication of soft-cover 
inexpensive editions of the same 
books. 

But those plans look far ahead. In 
the meantime, the fall list is material- 
izing, itself an impressive one, head- 
ed by Morris Raphael Cohen’s 4 
Preface to Logic ($1.25), Roger 
Fry’s Vision and Design ($1.35). Sir 
Donald Tovey’s The Forms of Music 
($1.35) and Robert M. Hutchins’s 
controversial defense of his positions, 
Freedom, Education, and the Fund 
($1.25). 





Eeonomie Facts of Life 


World Commerce and Governments. 
By W. S. and E. S. Woytinsky. 
20th Century Fund. 907 pp. $10.00. 


THE SENIOR member of this team 
of scholars recently wrote some pene- 
trating articles on India in THE NEw 
Leaper [“India: Awakening Giant,” 
August 13-September 3]. Those who 
read them must have recognized an 
alert, searching and widely-informed 
mind. Those qualities pervade this 
900-page volume, which is a compan- 
ion to the gigantic World Popula- 
tion and Production issued in 1953. 
Again the Woytinskys, the Twentieth 
Century Fund and the Rockefeller 
Foundation have put the students of 
world affairs in their debt. 

The coverage of this book is im- 
pressive. It almost serves as an ency- 
clopedia within its fields. For exam- 
ple, there are no less than 296 pages 
on trade, itself enough for a good- 
sized book. That covers an abbrevi- 
ated history of trade since ancient 
days but gives in ample detail the 
amount of employment in world 
trade, the share of trade in national 
income, its value, volume, direction 
and composition for all the major 


Reviewed by 
Stephen Raushenbush 


nations. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the balance of payments, 
international investments, tariffs and 
other trade restrictions. Always there 
is a dip into the past in order to put 
the present figures on each topic 
into place and focus. The stress is on 
trends, 

Another section, by Dr. Emma S. 
Woytinsky, covers transportation 
for 255 pages, again almost enough 
for a full-sized book. In addition to 
the history of all forms of transporta- 
tion, the applicable figures are given 
on everything from safety, length of 
haul, geographic patterns, employ- 
ment, national shares, income, equip- 
ment and basic economies of each 
form. There are many good maps and 
enough tables to facilitate compari- 
sons between nations and years. 

The third part of the volume deals 
with governments, and that is about 
300 pages by itself. Here Dr. W. S. 
Woytinsky describes the modern po- 
litical world in carefully restrained 
terms. Discussion of governments in 
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relation to their degree of dictatorial 
power is followed by consideration 
of elections and parliaments and colo- 
nies, including the real and alleged 
value of the latter. Then there are 80 
pages on government expenditures 
and revenues, and on public debt. In 
all cases the statistical material is ar- 
ranged to allow for comparisons 
between the nations and examination 
of trends across the years. 

The volume ends with a 95-page 
section on international cooperation. 


Here the scene moves from the tragic 
story of the League of Nations to the 
rise of the ILO with its 103 conven- 
tions, the origins and rise of the 
United Nations, the FAO, the Inter- 
national Bank and the World Health 
Organization. Data on U.S. foreign 
aid and technical cooperation are 
also given. 

This brief statement of coverage 
indicates to some extent the value of 
this huge book. Some 291 tables and 
165 figures, maps and charts support 


the text. Certainly all those who want 
to examine the trends of the past 50 
years or so in a vast number of fields 
will find themselves using it in one 
way or another. 

Teachers in universities, colleges 
and high schools will find in it a 
great deal of material that is often 
ignored in textbooks. It can supple- 
ment them in many ways. It is an 
exceedingly valuable contribution to 
the world’s store of factual informa- 
tion. 





Politics on Madison Avenue 


Professional Public Relations and Political Power. 


By Stanley Kelley Jr. 
Johns Hopkins. 247 pp. $4.50. 


Mr. KELLEY’s book is an attempt 
to evaluate various political public- 
relations campaigns of recent years. 
He analyzes electoral and legislative 
campaigns in California, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s drive 
against national health insurance, 
John Marshall Butler’s 1950 cam- 
paign against Senator Millard Ty- 
dings in Maryland, and the 1952 
Presidential campaign, with special 
attention to Nixon’s famous “Check- 
ers broadcast” and the saturation of 
television spots. 

This is one of the first treatments 
of public relations by a professional 
research scholar, and the author 
clearly made a study of printed ma- 
terial and spoke to the leading indi- 
viduals involved. Yet, the book is 
surprisingly sketchy. There is no ref- 
erence, for instance. to the two 
important bibliographies on the sub- 
ject: Propaganda and Promotional 
Activities (University of Minnesota 
Press, 1935), prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Pressure Groups and 
Propaganda of the Social Science 
Research Council, and a new, up- 
dated version published by the 
Princeton University Press in 1946. 
Mr. Kelley’s chapter on “Public Re- 
lations from Technique to Occupa- 
tion.” which forms the basis of the 
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Noted public-relations counselor; author, 
“Public Relations,” “Propaganda” 


book, skips hither and yon, mention- 
ing all sorts of data without the 
clear-cut organization that might 
have resulted from use of these bibli- 
ographies and the extensive material 
published since. 

While the book purports to cover 
public-relations strategy and_ tech- 
nique, it is written as if almost noth- 
ing had been published in the social 
sciences over the past fifty years. 
The type of approach found in Har- 
old Lasswell’s Psychopathology of 
Politics, Robert K. Merton’s Social 
Psychology of a War Bond Drive, or 
the Hoover Institution Studies is 
missing. Moreover, the quoted refer- 
ences are most inadequate. 

Mr. Kelley raises the vital prob- 
lem of ethics in public relations and 
then, having done so, fails to suggest 


any solution. He treats his overall 
subject, public relations in politics. 
as though it were an uncharted wil- 
derness, although this reviewer re- 
calls writing an article as long ago 
as 1928 which discussed many of the 
points dealt with in this book. The 
author also lays undue stress on the 
anti-social practices of public rela- 
tions without attempting to take a 
constructive approach to the subject. 
My feeling is that society must de- 
mand of public-relations men the 
same standards it requires of doctors, 
lawyers and other professional men 
by providing tests of knowledge and 
character through licensing. Perhaps 
Mr. Kelley’s book, for all its faults, 
will inspire others to explore this 
new and intriguing field, treating it 
more in its larger social context. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





FIFTH AMENDMENT 


I should like to comment on Sidney Hook’s 
Fifth Amendment series, which began in THE 
New Leaper of October 1. 

The Fifth Amendment does not require one 
to plead the danger of self-incrimination, or 
indeed to give any for refusing to 
testify against himself. It does not 
him to plead the Fifth Amendment. 

Now suppose one’s reason for silence is that 
he does not want to abet government by busy- 
bodies, or that he fears he may be framed 
even though he is innocent. Silence creates no 
It simply is not true that “an 


reason 
require 


presumptions. 
innocent man normally protests his innocence,” 
as Professor Hook would have us believe. He 
doesn’t to busybodies and to people normally 
deserving contempt. Jesus didn’t. 

Sterling, Kansas ArtHur W. CaLnoun 


| SUEZ 


I am disappointed by THe New Leaper’s 


| failure to even mention the Suez crisis. I find 





this situation particularly deplorable because 
your magazine usually covers such subjects 
with fearless objectivity. 
Brooklyn CHARLES MAYER 

Since Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser nationalized the Suez Canal on July 26, 
Tue New Leaver has carried no less than 
seven articles dealing with this situation: 
August 20—“Storm Over Suez” by G. L. Arnold, 
“Internationalize All Key Waterways” by Salva- 
dor de Madariaga; August 27—“Israel and the 
Suez” by Uri Ra’anan; September 17—“How 
to Deal With Nasser” by G. F. Hudson; October 
1—“Suez Splits Britain” by Denis Healey; this 
issue—“Stalemate Over Suez” by G. L. Arnold. 


—Eb. 


POST-STALIN COMMUNISM 


You are to be congratulated for giving us 
the series of articles on the post-Stalin evolution 
of Communist society. In my opinion, the con- 
tributions of Professor Treadgold and Admiral 
Stevens were by far the most outstanding of 
the ten published to date. 

Since the rise of Communism in Russia, the 
free world has had innumerable opportunities 
to deliver a death blow to it but has never had 
the common sense or courage to do so. Khrush- 
chev’s revelations of Stalin’s crimes could have 
proved invaluable to us in smashing the Com- 
munist parties in the free world by hammering 
away not only at Stalin but at the men now 
in power who made his crimes possible. In 
particular, we could have driven home the 


Tue New LeEaber welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words, 


deadly truth that it is in the nature of all 
dictatorships to make men like Stalin possible. 
But here we are, months after Khrushchev’s 
exposé, still sitting on our hands and doing 
nothing. 

New York City 


CORRECTION 


The second paragraph from the end of Ben 
B. Seligman’s review of Leo Rogin’s The Mean- 
ing and Validity of Economic Theory, which 
appeared in the October 8 issue, contains the 
following sentence: 

“Thus, the period of production became 
central to questions ot output and income and 
it was possible to demonstrate that the relative 
valuations of present and future goods amply 
justify the existence of such ‘surplus’ payments 
as income.” 

The sentence should have read: 

“ . . amply justify the existence of such 
‘surplus’ payments as interest.” 


J. ANTHONY Marcus 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation 


“TEA AND SYMPATHY” 
Starring 


DEBORAH KERR - JOHN KERR 
With LEIF ERICKSON ¢ EDWARD ANDREWS 
Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI © Produced by PANDRO S&S. BERMAN 
tn CinemaScope and Metrocolor - An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “AUTUMN ALBUM”—Brillicnt new revue... produced 
Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
. « « Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


Rockefeller Center 














THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
ng theater parties to do so 
ivonet Bernard Feinman, Man- 
seer of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 











I) oe 
BK ee GREGORY Peck 
— “MOBY DICK” 


Richard Basehart © Orson Welles 
Technicolor 


plus: ‘“‘DOWN LIBERTY ROAD” 
} Warnercolor 
ed 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 


old and young. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35¢ and 15¢ sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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The bride wore goggles 


N OCTOBER 26, 1912, an ungainly bi- 
plane swooped into a Michigan pas- 
ture like an overfed duck and promptly 
nosed over on its back. Its contents proved 
to be a teen-age couple who got. married 
as soon as they regained consciousness. 

This was the world’s first aerial elope~ 
ment. 

Art Smith, the groom, happened to have 
one of the country’s few flying machines 
because he had built it, with his own 
hands, at age 15. And his parents had 
mortgaged their home to finance him, 
Their pride helped carry him through 
years of failure to soaring success as a 
famous early stunt flyer. 

But he didn’t remain a barnstormer 
long. In 1917 his pioneering skill was. 
needed to train our World War I pilots.’ 
Then came America’s first air-mail service. 
And again, Art helped break the way — 
though it eventually cost him his life. 

As American as Tom Swift, Art Smith 
was the farseeing and confident son of a 
country that has always produced far more 
than her share of sure-footed visionaries. 
That’s a good thing to know, especially if 
you’ve been putting some money into this 
country’s Savings Bonds. é 

U.S. Savings Bonds aren’t backed by 
gold or silver alone. They are backed by 
the character and abilities of 165 million 
Americans. That’s why they’re one of the 
world’s greatest investments. Buy them 
regularly —and hold on to them! 

* * * 

It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series 
E Savings Bonds through the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. Once you’ve signed up at your 
pay office, your saving is done for you. The 
Bonds you receive pay good interest —3% a 
year, compounded half-yearly when held to 
maturity. And the longer you hold them, the 
better your return. Even after maturity, they 
go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to 
your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today —or 
buy Bonds where you bank. 


Safe as America-US. Savings Bonds 


© 


The U.S. Goseremiens does not pay for 
this advertisement. It is donat by 
this publication om in gooveremon with the 
Advertising Council a the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 








... for the women of our time... 


This is the physician who many feel has done most for women of 
our time. He is Dr. George N. Papanicolaou who pioneered in 
cytology and in developing the uterine cancer cell examination 
for the very early detection of cancer of the uterus or womb. If 
every woman had her doctor perform this simple, painless pro- 
cedure once a year, thousands of those who have cancer of the 
uterus could be saved. 


About 15,500 women die of uterine cancer every year. The tragic AMERICAN CANCER & SOCIETY 
fact is that many thousands are lost needlessly because uterine 
cancer is one of the most curable of all types of cancer. 


The uterine cancer cell examination is one of the advances in 
cancer research that could save your life, but only if you go to 
your physician once a year...every year. 


Sponsored by: 1481 Broadway Corporation, 1 West 37th Street, New York 18, \. } 














